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Selling on the New York 
Market - 


Talks on Hay, Lettuce and Poultry 
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Clover for Cover Cropping—By A. L. Bibbins 


Factors in Houstng Poultry—By H. W. Baldwin 






How to Avoid Hay Fever—By Emma Gary Wallace ; 





New York’s Parasitic Markets—An Editorial Chat 
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EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL 


New York State Fair 


Greatest Agricultural 
Exposition of the East 


LIVE STOCK PREMIUMS $60.000 






USHA HOVOAUU AANA ena 


HUUAUVAYENOOAA HHS UU Hen 


Modern sanitary buildings .for the protection of 

valuable stock. New Sheep and Swine building 

to be opened this year. Excellent shipping facilities. 
New cattle judging pavilion. 


Horse show exhibitors will appreciate the enlarged 
show ring, with splendid footing. All stables fireproof. 


Greatest attractions in the land, including Grand Cir- 
cuit horse racing, automobile racing, band concerts. 


Write Secretary State Fair 
fr Premium Book. 
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Syracuse, Sept. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1922 
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FAIRBANKS SCALE 
ee ceaien 16% 










this ‘“‘watch dog of 

weights”—when buy- 

ing or selling. 1000 Lb.Size’I0— 
Fairbanks Scales 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Broome & LaFayette Streets 900 S. Wabash Aveaus 
And Forty Other Principal Cities in the U. S. 
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THE-AUTO-OILED*AERM 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 47:°:7777~ F 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢*Tv 4ermotor @) 
oiled. Every moving part iscompletely and fully fe 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshafts run in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear cuse. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. . 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only ¢ 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have “Y 
its gears enclosed and run in oil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. i 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor SE  termotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


7 Chicago Des Moines 
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A FOR GASOLINE 
ode is AND HOME USE mS 
4 I) Screw Top. 414% na : Safe 

/ > tPostage & Insurance detal larmba 
Sm, Gee 6 Interest Tax Free 
"Special +~ ty FEDERAL FARM LOAN BONDS 
vy request. co 
: HESE bonds are secured by first mort 
son 2k  Nehnee Tenses on improved farm property ; farms 
15 Gal. 15.50 or hye —— path rg They are also secured by the 
—_ “4 i soft copper tubing 15c: twelve Federal Land Banks with capital and 
Deposit Required on AMC. 0. D. Orders || | cantbctat tthe amount of 84,8100, 4500, ct 
.U. D. n the amount o \ : ,etc. 

te hy Free ” Price—Par and accrued interest. 
NATIONAL CAN CO. FEDERAL LAND BANK 

\__ 1826 B. M. Ridze Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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It is the purpose of this department to offer such suggestions as pe 
readers in handling their money affairs. Questions pertaining to sreeehege, and 
bonds, stocks, real estate, etc., are outside the province of this department, and es 
not be answered. In all cases, initials only will be used to sign the inquires =, 
ae but full name and address must accompany all letters as evidence of ans 
aith. Enclose a 2-cent stamp with your letter for personal reply. Address all A... 


Financial Department of American Agriculturist 
George T. Hughes in charge. 











The Future of Liberties 


Liberty bonds are all selling above 
par. Almost every week prices make 
new high records. It is hard to real- 
ize now that only a year or so ago 
these bonds were selling in the 80s. 
Unfortunate holders who sold at that 
time deserve sympathy. The question 
now, however, is as to the future. 
Certainly there is no reason to expect 
any substantial decrease in prices. As 
to whether there will be an increase 
depends primarily on the current rate 
for money. Interest rates are still 
falling even if the pace has slackened 
somewhat. The indications are for a 
somewhat protracted period of “easy 
money although when general business 
improves the influence of demand for 
commercial purposes is likely to af- 
fect the rate. Still it cannot reason- 
ably be expected that primary gov- 
ernment obligations will sell to yield 
much more than 4%. 

This is the rate most savings banks 
pay at present. Perhaps we shall 
sooner or later come to the time when 
3% % is the ruling rate in the savings 
bank. Meanwhile the Liberty bonds 
and the savings bank account yield 
about the same return. The bond 
has the advantage of being salable at 
any time without loss of a day’s in- 
terest. There is always some loss of 
interest if deposits are withdrawn 
from the savings bank between inter- 
est dates. The savings bank has the 
advantage of certainty in the amount 
of the principal. It is possible, if not 
probable, that an investor’ who buys 
a Liberty bond at present level might 
have to take less for it in case he was 
forced to realize. Liberty bonds also 
have the advantage that income from 
them is exempt from income tax to 
certain investors under certain condi- 
tions. 

The editor of this department re- 
ceives many inquiries from holders of 
Liberty bonds now that they are sell- 
ing above par, who feel they ought to 
receive a higher return in some other 
security. Of course, the first answer 
is that there is no investment so good 
and that if there is any inclination on 
the part of the holder toward specu- 
lation, he might far better keep the 
Liberties. There are, however, cases 
in which there is a perfectly legitimate 
desire for a slightly higher income 
and for such cases fortunately there 
are many conservative bonds which 
can be recommended. The trouble is 
when a man sells a Liberty bond yield- 
ing about 4% at the present market 
price, he wants to at once jump to an 
8% return which can be secured only 
in a speculative stock or bond. This 
is a serious mistake. He should be 
content with 5 or 5% and 6% at the 
maximum. Here then are a few sug- 
gestions for those who wish to ex- 
change Liberties for bonds giving .a 
slightly higher return. 


For a Higher Return 


First, we would put the U. S. Steel 
sinking fund 5’s due April 1, 1963. 
This bond is secured by mortgage on 
all the property of the strongest in- 
dustrial corporation in the United 
States, subject to the prior lien of the 
U. S. Steel 50 year 5’s of 1951. The 
latter are rarely dealt in, being very 
closely held. For all practical pur- 
poses U. 8S. Steel sinking fund 5’s are 
as good as any available industrial se- 
curity. Recent prices are around 103 
at which the bond yields about 4.8%. 
One interesting point in connection 
with this bond should be noted. On 
April 1 annually something over $1,- 
000,000 is applied to the redemption of 
these bonds by lot at a price of 110. 
If your bond happens to be one of 
those drawn for redemption you will 
obviously make a _ substantial profit 
and in the meantime you will have 
had an entirely secure investment. 
Bonds are available only in denomina- 
tions of $1000, except that a registered 
bond is issued in a $500 piece. We 
recommend, however, purchase of the 
couvon bond instead. 

Occupying a position among railroad 
secu....*% comparable to that of the 
Steel bond among industrials, is the 
Atchison general 4 of 1995. This 
sells around 94 to yield about 4.3%. 
The Atchison is one of the strongest 


railroads in the country and this bond 
is secured by a first mortgage on ove 
5,000 miles of road. It is a strict 
“gilt edge’’ security. Bonds are ob 
tainable in denominations of $500 and 
$1000. The yield is only slightly high. 
er than the Liberties but back in 1906 
Atchison gen. 4’s sold at 104%, 
Another very high grade bond is the 
Chicago Union Station 4% due 1963 
This sells around 92 to yield aboy 
4.9%. It*is secured by a first mor. 
gage on very valuable real estate in the 
City of Chicago and is guaranteed as to 
principal and interest jointly and spy. 
erally by the Burlington, the St. Paul, 
the “Pan Handle” and the Pennsy. 
vania roads. It is hard to see hoy 
the security could be greater. Bonds 
are available in denominations o 
$1000 and $500. This too is an entirely 
conservative ¢* * stitute for a Liberty, 
In the vublic utility field the best 
available bond is perlaps the Amer. 
can Telephone & Telegraph collateral 
trust 5 of 1946. These sell around 
99 to yield a trifle over 5%. Ameri. | 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company 
is America’s strongest utility. The 


bond is secured by deposit of stocks 
and bonds of subsidiaries. It is avail. 
able in $100, $500 and $1000 pieces 
thus making it suitable for small ag 
well as large investors. Here you have 


a bond on which you can get 5% which 
as far as anyone can see now is ep 
tirely secure. Like all the other bonds 
so far mentioned this has a ready 
market. That is to say it may be sold 
at any time if the holder desires t 
turn his investment into cash. ; 

Not quite so. conservative as a bond 
but still very good and especially at- 
tractive to those who have only small 
sums to invest is the preferred stock 
of corporations with a long estab- 
lished earning records. i Xam 
ples are the preferred stocks of the 
U. S. Steel, National Biscuit, American 
Car & Foundry, Illinois Central, At 
chison, Union Pacific, and Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. These may & 
bought in lots of one share upwards. 
All are listed and dealt in on the New 
York Stock Exchange. You can see 
them quoted in the daily newspapers 
They yield anywhere from 51% to 6% 
While theoretically not as safe asa 
bond all are shares of corporations 
which have records of dividend pay- 
ments over a long period of years it 
good times and bad alike 


Summing up if you must sell your 
Liberty bond replace it, not with stock 
peddled out by some promoter, but 
with a bond or a share of preferred 
stock in an enterprise which ha 
proven itself over a series of years 
Do not be deceived by the argument 
that because you have only a small 
amount to invest you must get a high 
rate of return. The opposite is the 
truth. If you have only a small sum 
to invest you cannot afford to look fot 
a high return. 

It may be that the large capitalist 
by spreading his risk over 4 great 
number of securities can demand and 
receive a large interest rate because if 
one of his investments prove bad the 
others may make it up, But when the 
small investor makes a mistake it 8 
far more serious and as a matter of 
fact, it is the same large capitalist 
who buys the class of security recom- 
mended above as a substitute for 4 
Liberty bond if there is to be any sul 
stitute. 





Has No Apparent Market 


Financial Department — In Westmoreland 
county, Pa., 1919, I and my brother 
from an agent of Jenkins Oil & Gas Compaty 
250 shares each at $2 each. The agent od 
ised that the company would pay, dividem bat 
6% every year. I have received nothing 
a letter from the agent two years 38°. and 
Kentucky stating they have lots of o1 ot 
they are selling it. Would like to a the 
straighten this out for me. I would like 
enclosed 250 shahres returned.—{J. V-» 
sylvania. 


We are unable to get any inform™ 
tion about Jenkins Oil & Gas. “ 
parently there is no market for : 
Stock in any oil company is specula 
tive in the highest degree. 
chances are that you will have © 
charge this investment to profit 
loss and make up-your mind to 
oil alone hereafter. 
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Facing the School Problem Squarely 


Better Schools. Through Local Cooperation—By Prof. J. E.. Butterworth 


We have promised our readers a thorough discussion 
of the rural school problem in New York State, and 
so we now present below a statement by Prof. J. E. 
Butterworth of the Committee of 21 and Professor of 
Rural Education at Cornell University, on the purpose 
and scope of the work of his committee. Professor 
Butterworth is working jointly with Professor George 
A. Works, chairman of the committee, and these two 
with P. J. Kruse make up the representation with the 
New York State College of Agriculture has had on 
the Committee of 21. They are associated with the 
Department of Rural Education at the college, and 
specialists of many years standing on rural school 


oblems. ° — 
4 last parent in the rural districts of New York 


State should read and study this statement below. 
After you and your neighbors have come to a con- 
clusion on just what should be done, write us your 
views, for the benefit of other readers and for the 
benefit of the Committee of 21 which is anxious for 
an open forum on this school problem. American Ag- 
riculturist will print as many letters on this subject as 
possible, for we believe better rural schools will come 
more quickly and more surely through local help and 
co-operation, than by any other means.—[The Editor. 


N securing the facts for the re- 
portof the Committeeof 21,spec- 
ialists were employed in order 
that the most scientific methods 
might be utilized. Detailed facts 
were secured regarding such 
problems as training, salary and experience 
of teachers; facilities for training them; the 
nature of the material taught in the schools; 
the emphasis given different subjects; the 
equipment of the school; the natyre and the 
quality of the building facilities; the avail- 
ability of the high school to rural pupils ; the 
actual accomplishments of the pupils as meas- 
ured by certain standard tests; the effect of 
the Regents, system of examinations; the 
method of administering and supervising the 
schools; the cost of the schools and the tax 

rate for paying these costs. 

These are only illustrations of. the many 
problems studied, each of which has a bearing 
upon the effectiveness of the instruction that 
rural children receive. The more significant 
of these facts have been published in a report 
to school patrons and it is urged that every 
citizen read that volume. It being impossible 
because of the cost to put a copy of this report 
in each home, the Committee has placed cop- 
ies where they would be most readily avail- 
able for general use—with the lecturer or 
master of each local grange, the high school, 
the public library, the secretary of the local 
branch of the Dairymen’s League, the county 
farm bureau organization, the home bureau, 
and the newspapers and district, village and 
city superintendents. All should feel free to 
use any of these copies. Those who desire a 
personal copy may secure one for 75 cents by 
writing the Joint Committee on Rural 
Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 

On the basis of the facts secured recom- 
mendations for the im- 











Committee’s Three-Fold Task 


HE Joint Committee on Rural Schools 

for New York State has had a three- 
fold. task: 

(1) To secure as accurate and sig- 
nificant facts as possible regarding the 
rural school situation in New York state; 

(2) To formulate a series of sugges- 
tions as to what action would be desir- =: 
able ; i 

(3) To present these suggestions in 
such .a way that every interested rural 
school patron may have an opportunity 
to study and criticize them in order that 
there may result a feasible program of 
rural school improvement to which all 
may give their whole-hearted support. 
The first two tasks have been accom- 
plished. Intensive work in ‘publicity will 
be begun in the early fall. 




















den of school support, and 

(4) A larger unit of local administration. 
There are many more problems most of 
which grow out of these basic ones. 

The facts indicate that the teaching force 
in the one- and two-teacher schools does not 
come up to the standard of that in the larger 
schools, whether this be looked at from the 
point of view of training or experience. For 
example, the average experience of teachers 
in one-teacher schools was found to be about 
three years; in the two-teacher schools about 
six years; in village elementary schools about 
614 years; in elementary schools of third 
class cities, 11 years. 

In the one-teacher schools 9.6% have had 
some normal school education; in the two- 
teacher schools 22.7%; while in the village 
and elementary schools 48% have had such 
training. Such facts indicate that something 
must be done to provide better teachers for 
the smaller schools. We have. the inconsist- 
ent situation of placing in one of the most 
difficult situations in the entire system those 
with least experience, least maturity and 
least training. The solution is partly a mat- 
ter of higher salaries, partly a matter of bet- 
ter training facilities, and partly a matter of 
a definite kind of teacher training in order 
that the problems peculiar to rural education 
may be properly understood. 


Darger Unit of Administration 
A larger unit of local administration is de- 


sirable. One of the important factors in our 
growth—whether individual or group—is 


contact with others. We learn from others 
and others learn from us. In former days 
the small common school district was neces- 
sary. But improved methods of transporta- 
tion and communication make closer cooper- 
ation possible now. In order that school dis- 
tricts may stimulate each other it is there- 
fore proposed that there be developed what 
has been called the community unit. This or- 
ganization will also give rural people a voice 
in the control of the high schools. Briefly, a 
communit; unit would consist of some popu- 
lation center, such as a village, with its sur- 
rounding rural territory. 

There is every reason why village and rural 
people should cooperate in educational as well 
as in other affairs for fundamentally both 
are dependent upon the soil. It is not pro- 
posed, however, that the present common 
school district be discontinued. The annual 
meeting would be held, the trustee would be 
elected; and the district itself could be dis- 
continued only upon vote of the people of 
that district. The administration of the 
schools would, however, be in the hands of 
a community board made up of one repre- 
sentative from each of the common school 
districts and the village board of education. 
It is proposed that, if it seems essential, the 
village may have a number on the commun- 
ity board equal to the total number from the 
common school districts but not to exceed 
that number. This would then give a bal- 
anced control as between the country and the 
village. : 

General policies for the administration of 
the schools would be formulated by this com- 
munity board, the aim being to develop as 
nearly as possible equal minimum educa- 
tional facilities in the different districts. 
Usually the community group would main- 
tain a complete high school and would be ex- 
pected to enable all qualified country boys 
and girls, by furnishing transportation or 
by paying room and board in part at least, 
to secure a high schoo] education. 

About the School Tax Rate 

A more equitable distribution of the bur- 
den of school support is imperative if good 
schools are to be available to all. Facts se- 
cured show that districts vary greatly in their 
tax rates for school purposes. Some have 
under one mill while a few iave over 35 mills. 
Such inequality can hardly be justified in a 
democracy where it is admitted that the state 
must provide for the adequate education of 
its future citizens. It is proposed therefore 
that a completely revised system of taxation 
be adopted. In the first place, the commun- 
ity unit, rather than the common school dis- 
trict, should be the local unit of taxation. 

This in itself would great- 





provement of the rural 


ly reduce existing inequal- 





schools have. been made. 
In doing this the Commit- 
tee has made use of con- 
clusions drawn by the par- 
ticipating specialists and 
of the suggestions made by 
hundreds of rural citizéns. 
It has seemed to the Com- 
mittee that there are four 
large problems: 
(1) Optional consolida- 
tion of schools, 
(2) A better prepared 
teacher personnel, 
(8)An equitable distri- 








Suggests Majority Vote on Consolidation 


- seemed to the Committee of 21 that the question of passing upon the desir- 
ability and practibility of consolidation is a lay function that should be deter- 
mined not by school officials but by the people themselves. While it is the function 
of school officials to secure facts regarding the present effectiveness of schools and 
to suggest desirable methods of improvement, of which consolidation may be one, 
it must nevertheless be left with the school district itself to determine whether or 
not consolidation should take place. 

‘Accordingly, the Committee has recommended that the New York law be 
repealed that gives the district superintendent authority to consolidate districts and 
that in the future districts should be consolidated only on a ma 
each district affected by a proposed consolidation. 


jority vote of 


ities. 

In the second place, it is 
proposed that the state 
distribute its money in 
such a way that those 
schools that have the least 
wealth, the greatest cost, 
and exert themselves most 
for education should re- 
ceive the most money. 
Present methods of dis- 
tributing state funds ac- 
cept this principle but the 
provisions are such as to 
nullify that principle in 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Still in the Woods 


The district attorney’s office in New York 
recently estimated the loss to the public 
through stock promotion schemes and bucket 
shop operations since the close of the war 
at 750 million dollars. If to this estimate 
were added the losses through unwise invest- 
ment in unknown and untried securities, the 
amount would be staggering, even in these 
on, oy huge financing and stupendous sums. 

e avalanche of complaints to the district 
attorney has abated, and the fakers have 
sought cover to a considerable extent, but we 
are not out of the woods by any means. And 
perhaps we will never be as long as otherwise 
prudent folks surrender their good judgment 
in investment matters to the persuasion of 
smooth-tongued stock salesmen. The bucket- 
shop scandal exposure of this last spring 
opened the way for an intelligent understand- 
ing of investment matters, and investors 
should avail themselves of every opportunity 
for investigation before they buy. 








Balance in Production 


Over and over again we ask each other why 
fruit and crops must rot on the ground while 
retail prices remain so high that consumers 
will not buy them freely. And almost every 
summer we have the same situation, as one of 
our good subscribers in Otsego county, N. Y., 
points out in the following: 

In one of your recent issues I noticed an article about 
watermelon growers seeking aid on account of the surplus crop 
of melons. In almost any paper and on the moving picture 
screen, one can see where crops are rotting on account of the 
great surplus. Why is it? lere in New York state water- 
melons carly in the summer were from 75 to 80 cents, lemons 
were 48 cents per dozen, bananas 40 to 45 cents per dozen 
and onions 10 cents per pound. The last oranges I attempted 
to buy were 60 cents per dozen while tomatoes were around 18 
cents a pound, which would bring them up to $10 per bushel. 
Now, why do the southern growers have to let their crops rot 
when prices on fruit are so high that we cannot afford to buy 
them? ’ 

The individual method of selling fruit and 
farm products, and the slowly, but ever 
changing centers of production of the various 
crops contribute to this situation, which with 
all the vagaries of our faulty marketing sys- 
tem make poor distribution and unequitable 
prices. But when all is said and done about 
the marketing of farm products the situation 
comes right down to this: There should be 
only so many farmers raising any one crop 
as. can grow, harvest and sell that crop at a 
price to cover the costs and to give the grower 
a reasonable return for his labor and invest- 
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ment. The popular notion that there should 
be more farmers is all wrong, .and the back- 
to-the-landers are often doing more harm 
than good in their efforts. 

Last year the lettuce growers of southern 
New Jersey plowed under thousands of acres 
of their crop, while in cities within sight of 
their plows lettuce was retailing at 15 to 20 


cents a head. The reason that milk has been , 


selling below the cost of production is not 
solely because of the method of marketing, 
but because there is too much milk produced 
and marketed to bring a reasonable return 
for the labor and the investment. 
fundamental economic situation, as true in 
the industries as in farming. Coal miners 
have been striking because there is not 
enough call for production of coal to keep all 
of them working all of the time and at an an- 
nual wage to meet their standard of living. 
There are too many miners—a fault not to be 
attributed to them, but an undisputable fact. 
The laws of supply and demand may tempor- 
arily be warped by law, organization and in- 
fluence, but just as truly they exist and show 
themselves in the last analysis. It is balance 
in production that is needed. 





No T B at This Fair 


The management of the annual fair and 
live stock exposition at Janesville, Wis., has 
taken a decided step to prevent the spread of 
bovine tuberculosis at its fair grounds. 
Among the general rules and regulations, ap- 
pears the following: 

No entries of cattle to Janesville’s Big Fair and Live Stock 
Exhibition over six months of age will be accepted by the 
secretary unless from an accredited herd, or those herds which 
have passed an entire herd test within one year and which have 
not been with cattle not known to be free from tuberculosis. 
Cattle from herds having reactors in the first test, but where 
the whole herd has passed a subsequent test within six months 
of the removal of the reactors, may be shown. 

Owners of cattle whose herds have not been tested in their 
entirety may furnish tuberculin test charts of cach animal. The 
date of the test not to exceed ninety days, and such cattle 
must not have been with untested cattle following the testing date, 
All charts submitted must be approved by state or federal off- 
cials. We trust that all exhibitors of cattle will appreciate the 
wisdom of these rules and will cooperate with the managers of the 
fair in carrying them into effect. Tuberculosis is so infectious 
and insidious that exhibitors cannot be too careful about er 
posing their herds to the disease. 

Without question the fair will lose some 
exhibitors by this regulation, but we think 
this decided stand will also draw forth some 
of the best animals in the country, now cau- 
tiously guarded by their owners. Every fair 
management in the country should offer as 
great a protection to their exhibitors as our 
Wisconsin friends, and before many years 
there will be, no doubt, a section on tubercu- 
losis incorporated in the general rules and 
regulations of every reputable agricultural 


fair. 





Not Up to the Standard 


The cheese experts at the experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., had occasion recently 
to buy a rather large number of samples of 
cheddar cheeses in the open market for ex- 
perimental purposes, and not a single one of 
the cheeses was of really high quality. The 
cheeses were from various factories in New 
York, Wisconsin and Canada, and although 
not. purchased with regard to quality, they 
fairly represent the average of American 
made cheese. However, the findings of the 
experiment station are not new; they again 
bring to light the fact, which we have pre- 
viously mentioned in these columns, that 
American-made cheese is not generally up to 
the established standards of the cheese indus- 


try. 

“But why should this be so? Because the 
American public is notoriously careless in its 
demand for cheese of high quality and will 
accept poorly ripened cheese with a grace 
which makes the European cheese men mar- 
vel at our gullibility. Well-ripened cheese 
has better flavor, is more easily digested and 
so has a higher food value, but until the eat- 
ing public calls for uniformly high quality, 
the cheesemaker has no special inducements 
to hold and to properly ripen his product. 
Perhaps some of the general oratory directed 
on the protection of the dairy industry might 
be leveled upon this topic, to the effect that a 
better cheese would be forthcoming from our 
factories, and by the very superiority of the 
product make a place for itself in not only 
American but foreign markets. 
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New York’s Parasitic Markets 


FARMERS RISING AGAINST A VICIOt 
PARASITIC CONDITION, REEKING 
GRAFT AND CHEAP POLITICS. 


*r * 















HE farmers’ markets in the city of Can yo 

] York are run under the most pk peg 
ible system of handling farmers’ may.’ Mae 5.’ 

kets anywhere in the country—reeking jp fr the 
graft, cheap politics and coercion—a Vicious ire n0t i 
parasitic condition, controlled by speculg. MMe i2” te: 
tors, of, by and for the benefit of speculg. New York 
tors. The grip of the wholesale speculators 0 
themselves a closed ring on the markets, has Y tl 
warped the farmers’ markets of New York f 
city until the 650 to 700 market gardeners js abse 


and farmers who use these markets are yp. 
able to do business at all without paying the 
speculators’ price, day in and day out, and 
under the coercion of bodily damage. Why 
the great city of New York, with its 6y, 
million consumers, the greatest, richest food 
market on earth, should tolerate a situation 
which refuses a farmer the right and protee. 
tion to safely market the products he raises 
is beyond realization—yes, beyond under. 
standing. 

American Agriculturist for years has told 
the story of the rottenness of the under. 
ground, hidden market politics, that thrive 
only through parasitic leaching on the man 
who tills the soil. Why should not the farm. 


ers nearby New York have the right of bodi- 
ly protection in the pursuit of their livelihood 
that is afforded any other citizen? Why 
should not the farmers Have the legal and 
moral protection that is accorded the com. 


mission merchants, the wholesale vendors or 


the retail men who-handle the fruit, farm 
products and live stock for producers more 
distant from the market? 

_ What excuse is there for the city commis. 
sioner of public markets in New York city to 
sit quietly by and watch the speculators, 
through their carriers’ union and gangsters, 
fleece the farmers from their just returns? 
There is no righteous excuse for this situation 
and the farmers, now awake, now organized 
and fighting mad, will smash the whole par- 
asitic condition of the New York markets, 
unless the responsible officials of New York 
city, now wavering under the pressure of 
the farmers’ organizations, beat them to it 
to save their own skins! 


Only Two Real Farm Markets 
Legally there are only two farmers’ mar- 
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kets in New York city: Wallabout and Ganes- Let 
voort, the former with 400 to 500 farmers I have b 
and gardeners in attendance on business ‘(mur ‘3..° 


days and the latter with 100 to 200. Wall- 
about has about 100 speculators and Ganes- 
voort about 35. The market ordinance, ever 
since the area for these markets was set aside, 
provides that only bonafide farmers shall oc- 
cupy stands on these markets; the grant to 
the land being given to the city of New York 
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with that proviso. HI 
A farmer arrives on the market with his sh 
load of produce, and the proper fees being hag 
distributed among the yeggs, he is allowed returns | 
to have a place on the market area. A col- on total 
lector gathers 50 cents to $1 apiece from each quality o 
farmer when the city ordinance provides— gm P#king 
and has always provided—that each wagon fmm‘ com 
shall pay only 25 cents per day. The farmer vig 
receives a slip or two slips, as the case may ft frot 
be, unsigned, unpunched, but numbered ser'- —_ ve 
ally. Place is provided for punching the day wher 
and the month, so that the slips become can- _ 
celled automatically the next day, but these 9 *™pping 
are never punched. BB writing | 
It would thus be possible to sell the same. Wik dep 
slips over and over again, and the city treas- us cote 
ury is none the wiser, and the city of New ; — 
York has no official way of knowing how arm: 
many farmers use the markets—it doesn't’ _ 
know now and it never has known. Of course, ’ “i Ing é 
somebody knows how much the farmers pay. 3 4. sma 
out, and the city knows how much it is sul Satine . 


posed to take in, but there’s many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip. 


But why do the farmers pay 50 cents to $1 | 


when the ordinance provides that they pay 
25 cents a day? Because the local ma 


head says so. The New York Market Grow- i 
great prog 


ers’ Association which is making 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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Selling Hay in New York 


‘ve us any information on the best market for a few 
Can you oeead who would be good reliable commission mer- 
of bay. om we might send our ~ The dealers here are 

3 or $14 a ton and tell us we probably will not 













































































1 
ng only § ship our own hay, as the dealers can get more 
¢ that * * ay shipped to a commission merchant than we can 
for the same wn hay. We feel that all commission merchants 


if we ship Oat class and that we will get a square deal if we 
are not Thom to ship, and that the present market would jus- 
° ; 


now etter price than this.—[Benjamin Brothers, Tioga County, 
ti York. . ; 
OUR letter brings to light a practice on 
Y the part of hay dealers which it is well 
for every farmer to know about. There 
‘s absolutely no justification, as far as we 
ow, for the assertion of your local dealers 
that they can get more for the same hay 
shipped to @ commission merchant than you 
can if you ship your own hay. The price of 
$13 to $14 a ton which they offer you is out of 
all proportion to city market prices on that 
date, and is much below what was generally 
being offered in the country. The country 
offerings for hay that is any good at all, that 
js, hay that would grade No. 2 or No. 3 tim- 
thy, averaged about $20 at the time. The 
New York City market quotations for No. 3 
timothy in mid-J uly were around $26 to $28 
and on the date of your letter the New York 
City market price for No. 3 timothy was $21 
r ton. ; 
F it ieentirely practicable and desirable for 
farmers to ship their hay direct vo 
licensed and bonded commission 
merchants in the New York mar- 
ket whenever they are able to ship 
solid carloads of a fairly uniform 
grade of hay. You might select 
one or two of the licensed commis- 
sion merchants dealing in hay 
from the list of licensed and bond- 
ed. commission merchants, pub- 
lished by the New York State De- 
ment of Farms and Markets. 
and write to them direct in regard 
tohandling your hay. If your hay 
is not all of one grade, be very 
careful not to mix the grades, but 
put the good hay at one end of the 
car and the poorer grade at the 
other. It does not pay to send 
non-merchantable hay of very 
poor quality or condition to a 
large market. . 




































supply. 





Lettuce in Car Lots 


I have been a subscriber to your valuable 
paper for several years, but until now have not 
taken advantage of your service. Can you help 
me by a few simple directions regarding the 

especially lettuce to the 


shipping of produce { 
New York markets? * 1 am new at the business 


and know I am not getting enough for my 

roduce. I live near the railroad and can, ship 

y express. May I ship lettuce without ice and get as good 
results? I would have to draw the lettuce several miles to ship 
on the ice cars. The express leaves my station in Oswego County 
at 6:45 in the morning and gets to New York the next morning 
about 2 o’clock.—[Jean T. Bunker, Oswego Couny, N. +. 


HERE are large quantities of lettuce 
T shipped every year from Oswego and 
vicinity to the New York market. The 
returns secured on these shipments depend 
on total supplies in the market, demand and 
quality of the lettuce. Standard grading and 
packing is of great importance. Because of 
the competition of lettuce-growing sections 
in supplying this market, it does not pay to 
ship from a distance any lettuce which is not 
of the very best quality. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has issued a set of 
standard grades to be applied in sorting and 
shipping lettuce, which you can obtain by 
Writing to that department in Washington. 
t department now has a man working in 
Williamson, N. Y., cooperating with a repre- 
sentative of the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets in assisting the Wil- 
liamson Vegetable Growers’ Association 1D 
grading and packing their shipments. 
A small individual grower has very little 
ance of competing successfully with coop- 
erative associations of growers that are able 
to introduce uniform packing and to ship un- 
der the best supervision and with the mini- 
mum of cost, and who are able to send a 
y supply of a considerable quantity to the 
market. We suggest you get in touch with 
the Oswego Vegetable Growers’ Cooperative 
Association at Oswego, N. Y. which is mar- 
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keting lettuce for a considerable portion of 
the growers in your section. If you were a 
member of this association you could send 
your shipment in refrigerator cars by express 
at carload rates. ‘Under such conditions it 
would not be necessary for you to put any ice 
in the lettuce. Lettuce shipped that long dis- 
tance without any ice at this time at the year 
is likely to arrive in a condition that would 


put it at a disadvantage in competition with ? 


other shipments. 

It is important that any shipments of per- 
ishable fruits or vegetables arrive in the New 
York wholesale market not later than mid- 
night as most of the business is done between 
midnight and 4 or 5 a. m., the best buyers be- 
ing the earliest ones. 





Marketing Nearby Broilers 


N the market page of a recent issue of 

the American Agriculturist Herschel 

H. Jones in discussing broiler market- 

_ takes exception to an article on the same 
subject previously published in the Connecti- 
cut Market Bulletin, writes B. P. Storrs, of 
New Haven county, Ct. Because I believe 
that Mr. Jones missed the main point of the 
article in the Connecticut bulletin which he 
referred to, and disagreed with it on what I 


World’s Largest Wholesale Food Market 


heavy movement during the summer of live, 
light-breed, broilers to market that on nearly 
all the markets which are considered within 
shipping distance an oversupply occurs. 
The problem is becoming a serious one. 

A large share of these live birds go to a 
class of retailers who sell them alive to their 
customers, the consumers doing tneir own 
killing and dressing. This class of consum- 
ers includes more than the Jewish trade on 
many of our markets. There are large settle- 
ments of other foreign born, live poultry buy- 
ers who do not hesitate to do their own killing 
and dressing, when prices become reasonably 
low. But because of the peculiarities of the 
trade there are comparatively few among the 
American trade, either the consumers or thé 
retailers, who care to do their own dressing. 

_ The suggestion of the article in the Connec- 
ticut bulletin was that because of these con- 
ditions there appears to be a good chance for 
a market outlet in the American trade direc- 
tion for dressed broilers during the summer 
months, which is not now being very exten- 
sively utilized by nearby poultrymen, for 
those who care to do a little specializing in 
learning the poultry dressing game. 

_ The nature of the market value of broilers 
is different from the fowl. Heavy fat fowls 
are especially desirable by the Jewish trade 

because of their religious partial- 





ing the terminals seems sufficient. 
that cause most confusion to farmers attempting to sell this market. 
70% of the hay sold in New York City comes from New York farmers. 





ity to poultry fats for shortening 
in their cooking. The broilers do 
not have the appeal of being a 
source of fat, but are desired as a 
source of fried chicken, young and 
tender. Therefore, the contention 
that if broilers are marketed in 
such a way as to be available by 
the American trade, it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that their fried 
chicken qualifications will be just 
as much, if not more, appreciated 
by them as by the class which now 
eat a very large share of them. 
The competition of the western 
dressed broilers is not as much of 
a actual factor as at first appears. 





Unloading Hay at one of New York City’s Terminals 


The sale of hay in New York city has its ups and downs, according to 
supply largely, for demand in New York city is not as variable as the 
City fire rules prevent storage of large quantities and the aim 
of the trade is for a constant, regular supply which will come in easily to 
meet the requirements of the trade day by day. 
help the dealers by levying embargoes on hay whenever the supply approach- 
It is the ups and downs of embargoes 


believe were not the true premises, I am re- 
opening the subject. 

Mr. Jones first described some of the pe- 
culiarities of the New York poultry market 
showing that the demand for live poultry 
there is greater by more than 50% than for 
dressed poultry. He also brought out that 
about 50% of the consumption of dressed 
poultry is during the months of November 
and December. 

He then says: 

With these facts in mind, the practicability of the suggestion 


which I saw recently in a Connecticut bulletin is doubtful; that 
is, that farmers dress their own poultry on the farms before 


marketing. This may be all right for local marketing in Connecti- 
cut, but the eastern farmer who wants to ship poultry to New 
York city, will usually get better returns shipping live birds. 
Not only is the demand for live birds greater, but with live 
birds, the nearby farmer probably gets more advantage out of his 
nearness to market, except when the weather is so cold that 
there is little chance of deterioration in shipping dressed poultry. 
Furthermore dressing poultry for the New York market is a 
technical process. To obtain good prices for dressed poultry, 
the poultry. must be absolutely fancy, drypicked and packed im 
ice (except in cold weather) in barrels, which is ously beyond 


the average small producer. 


The suggestion referred in the Connecti- 
cut bulletin, however, was not intended to 
convey the idea that farm dressing of all 
classes of poultry was being advocated. It 
was a discussion of the annual problem of 
Connecticut poultrymen, who are primarily 
egg producers, of disposing of their broilers 
during the mid-summer months at the time 
when periodic gluts are becoming regular. 
Because there are such a large proportion of 
poultrymen in the state whose principal busi- 
ness is egg production, keeping the lighter 
breeds mostly, there occurs each year, espec- 
ially during the past few seasons, such a 


To do this, the railroads 


The premiums which fresh killed 
poultry of any kind commands 
among the more discriminating 
trade holds every bit as true of 
the broiler as of any other class of 
poultry. It is a premium of suffi- 
cient margin to compensate for 
the loss of the premium which the 
usually active demands of the live 
poultry markets in the eastern 
states pays. If the farmer can se- 
_cure this margin on his fresh 
killed broilers, I think he will do better than 
to ship the fowls alive. 


About 


Mr. Jones Replies 


I have no disagreement at all with the ar- 
guments Mr. Storrs presents. His contentions 
are undoubtedly entirely correct as applied 
to the markets to which he refers. The brief 
article that appeared in the Connecticut Bul- 
letin suggested primarily the development of 
an outlet for country dressed broilers in the 
cities and small towns in Connecticut. I did 
not have any idea of criticising Mr. Storrs’ 
judgment or his facts, but made the reference 
to the Connecticut Bulletin purely to illus- 
trate the difference between marketing of 
broilers in the New York City market and in 
other places. 

The farmer who can find a nearby outlet 
at good prices for his broilers is much better 
off to sell them locally than to ship them to 
the New York market. But if he does have 
such a quantity of them and such a poor local 
outlet that he cannot get satisfactory returns 
by local selling, then he must understand and 
conform as far as possible with the trade 
practices and customs of the big city market, 
It is just this lack of understanding of the 
difference between the big city market and 
the local small town and small city market 
that causes losses and great disappointment 
to shippers, who send their goods to the bi 
wholesale market expecting to realize high 
prices. 


























We can furnish for immediate delivery 
any style of the Penco roofing orsiding, 


inted or galvanized. 

‘Furnished in corrugated, V-Crimp 
gding, Seam, Loxon Tile, etc., for 
fing. Brick, Clapboard, Stone Face, 
Beaded ec. for siding. For exteme 
rability use Genuine Tension Metal. 
is a special Penco metal ceiling 

every purpose. 

Send for catalogue for fire doors, metal lath, 
corner bead, culverts, welded tanks, 
steel lockers and shelving. 

PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, W. J. 


25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
7 Write your nearest office ' 





DIG YOUR POTALIUES 





“Farquhar 
1,” an Elevator Digger that 


We here show the 
No. 
gets the potatoes out of the 
ground clean and rows them con- 
venient for picking. It is fully 
adjustable so as to suit different 
conditions, light of draft and 
long lived. 

For small growers the “Success 
Junior” Walking Digger insures 
more potatoes with less labor. 
Also “Special Elevator,” a large 
ball-bearing digger for either 
horse or engine drive. 

Illustrated catalog of Farquhar 
Diggers tells how you can most 
economically harvest your po- 
tatoes. Write today for free copy. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 231, York, Pa. 

We also manufacture Engines and Boilers, 
Tractors, Sawmills, Threshers, Hydraulie Cider 
Presses, ote. Ask for literature. 














over delicious silage 
They love the green, succulent 
food and it makes them produce 
more milk. 


A Harder Silo lastsa lifetime. The 
Staves are made strong with two- 
inch galvanized steel splines 
and silo seal and the silo is 
securely anchored to the 
foundation. Evena cy- 
clone can’t budge it. 
Write for free booklet 
HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Bex 13 


Good available territory ope” 
for live agents. 








Prmcay tn tine wlth erbat you get for pre- 
w Ce) 
ducts. You take no cheness ne. WITTE. have 
just what you want—Stationary, Portable 
Saw Rig. Cash or y Terms 
immediate 


Lifetime Guarantee—Imn 
Shipment. Before you decide on 


Pare Go. H. Wires. 


WITTE ENGINE WORK 
@akland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
tet Sakland tine, Pittsbargh. Pa. 
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Discussing an Important Seasonable Topi 











Hay as a Yard-Stick 


The hay harvest has a certain charm 
to me that no other work on the farm 
or season holds, and I am writing 
during the days when we are all busy. 
There are probably many reasons for 
this feeling. It 
marks the high 
tide of energy 
for the growing 
season. Up to 
this period na- 
ture has been in 
the ascendency 
leading up to 
the fruiting 
time. Now as 
the fields show 
the stubble, a 
fecling 
over us that the 
climax has been 
reached and 
gradually we 
move toward 
the dormant period again. As com- 
pared to all other plants combined, the 
grass plants are nature’s most lavish 
gift. Af man is negligent, nature sows 
the 4ced herself. 

Where did nature ever plant fields 
of corn or small grains or vegetables? 
But she has planted grass everywhere. 
Over wide areas she looks most care- 
fully to a broadcasting of blue grass. 
Grass is the very backbone of the dairy 
business, While we do not feed it 
alone for best results, it is true, never- 





comes 














H. B. COOK 


some extent, but grass plants are not 
for seed production. Therefore, stalks 
and leaves are what we want, and no 
matter how thickly we sow these seed, 
if the grain among which they are 
sown crowds them out, the next year’s 
hay crop will be that much less. 

,Go back in the grain fields and note 
the color and size of these little plants. 
Alfalfa plants should be from six 
inches to a foot high when the grain is 
heading. Alsike and red should be 
smaller and timothy plants plainly to 
be seen. Can the sunshine reach down 
and color these little plants? Have we 
used too much stable manure with a 
consequent production of too much 
straw? That's too bad! Don’t think 
for a moment that fields of hay run- 
ning from 2% to 4 tons per acre just 
happened that way. If anyone does, 
they won't get it very often. 

Jt is just as necessary to follow well 
known rules for hay growing to in- 
sure a crop every year, and that is the 
test, as it is to get uniform yearly pro- 
duction from our dairies, If our meth- 
ods for producing certified milk were 
not so standardized that the quality 
within narrow limitations was the 


same each day, we would be shut out: 


of the market. No more will a high 
yield of hay come without a careful 
study of cause and effect. But how 
about land that is not natural grass 
land? Well, how about a boy who 
learns hard in school? Shall we keep 
him at home and let his natural tend- 
encies put him on the scrap heap? 





an -cxtee Quarter for 
up too much space, Another ¢ 
lays his crate beside his tru 
cents for extra space consumed! . 


Pose as Farmers Now Dead 
The speculators have another 
On the sides of their wagons 
carry the names of farmers who 
now dead, posing as the origina] grow. 
ers, but really buying the produce of 
farmers and selling to buyers in com. 
petition with the farmers from Whom 
they have just purchased, and On the 
same market and at.the same time, 
Some also carry the names of farmers 
on their carts from whom they py, 
chased the wagon at some Previous 
time. A speculator by the name of 
O’Brien does business on one of the 
markets under the name of J. Pe 
Zabriskie; that is, according to the 
painted letters on the side of hig 
wagon. 
But Mr. Zabriskie is very much 
alive, and here’s what he writes tg 
Mr. Hundertmark, secretary of the 
market growers’ association: 
Brower Hill Place, 
North Hackensack, N. 7? 
July 14, 1922. 

Mr. W. L. Hundertmark, 

Dear Sir: 

In reply to your telephone conversg. 
tion with my wife last evening, my 
salesman, John Rekow, sold a three 
horse market wagon to one ‘)’Brien,g 
speculator in Ganesvoort Market on 
August 22, 1921. He was to take my 
name off of same. If he has not dong 
so, he should, as I have not given him 
permission to use my name, 

Yours truly, 
J. Pell Zabriski¢, 

When the market growers became 
too active in their movement for rn. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Some of the Speculators on the Ganes voort Farmers’ Market in New York 


theless, that animals would thrive and 
produce on grass alone, if they had all 








they wanted of mixed grasses, fresh 
and made into hay. 

The hay crop is also a pretty safe 
index of the owner's farming methods. 
The labor and fertilization employed 
during the preceding years of the ro- 
tation blossom out the hay year. If 
the cultivation has been indifferent 
and the plants poorly fed, then will 
the hay yield tell the story. If the 
preparatory crops have been of mark- 
ed growth and maturity, then the 
growth of hay is certain to be a good 
one, whatever may be the weather be- 
havior and a bountiful one when the 
season is favorable—a measuring 
glass of our success as farmers. 

Of course the hay crop is not a meas- 
ure of one’s net saved up income be- 
cause one can spend the returns if he 
so desires before it is invested. But 
after all the saving, pinching type of 
farming that produces little and saves 
it all does not carry with it much pub- 
lic spirit.’ We ought, as good Ameri- 
can citizens, to feel a sense of personal 
responsibility to leave our land more 
productive, if that is humanly possi- 
ble, than when we take posséssion, 
either by inheritance or purchase. The 
hay crop will tell the story. Oh yes, I 
know that maybe those who come 
after will allow the land to decline 
again, but enough of that feeling and 
spirit will eventually ruin a country. 

Must Observe Nature’s Laws 

I would not be understood to mean 
that a hay crop was a sure thing when 
the previous labor was correct, with- 
out observing certain rules of hay pro- 
cedure. Hay plants must grow close 
together and there must be no slips 
or skips in seeding, or weeds will grow 
and our boasted fertility is lost. One 
ean Le careful in sowing grain and use 
light seeding, say a bushel to the acre, 
and the stooling habit will fill in to 


So far as my observation has gone, 
the day has passed when crops come to 
us, without hard, persistent work even 
to the point of devotion. I have heard 
that such times were, but unfortun- 
ately for me, it was before my experi- 
ence began. The*moral effect on the 
owner of producing milk when he 
thinks it is easy, and quitting when it 
is hard, is only an index of his general 
point of view on everything he does, a 
lack of standardization of thought and 
methods throughout and that isn’t 
good for any business. 

I am criticised because we do not 
cut alfalfa earlier. A person said to 
me just a few days ago on July 10, on 
looking at a fine hay field having 
around 30% alfalfa, ‘“‘Why the leaves 
will all fall off and the cows won’t eat 
the stalks.” Really that sort of thing 
would be pretty bad, but the fact is 
that the leaves won’t drop off and the 
cows won't leave one single ounce of 
the stalks. 

Sown with alsike, red and timothy, 
the stalks are fine, and the leaf growth 
stays on during the drying and handl- 
ing. We won't finish haying this year 
before August 1, and the weather will 
have to be extra good to make us, but 
the alfalfa will be all right. For our 
soils and organization and business as 
a whole, I feel pretty sure we are go- 
ing right in sowing a mixture; with 
slight variations, to suit different 
fields as follows: 1 quart alsike, 3 
quarts medium red, 3 quarts alfalfa, 
and 5 quarts timothy. 


New York’s Parasitic Markets 
(Continued from page 89) 


progress against this rotten situation 
has a fast growing membership. When 
the secretary of that association talks 
with his members or possible mem- 
bers at the market, those farmers get 
a 25-cent additional charge the next 











Crawler Traction 

Quality Construction 

Pulls 3 to 4 Plows 

Handles 28" to 32" Thresher 
Special Price now in effect. 


Write today for full information 
Farm ag A Machinery = ss 











every state. Price only $25 
self ga’ 















MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today 


MERICAN SEPARATOR CO. - 
= Bsinbridge, N. Y- 


ed Wheat, 


reliable kinds—hardiest strains sult 
more per acre—require less seed. Sout” 
graded seed—cleaned clean. free of cockle, 
smut, garlic. [Prices are just. tion 
Write for free Catalog and samples. Met! 


this paper. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, INC.. 
Landisville, Lane. Ce., Pa 
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BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
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The Senate Wool Wrangle 


Washington, July 28.—The space 
allotted to one Washington letter in 
the American Agriculturist does not 
suffice to touch even the high spots 
in the controversy over the wool 
schedule now going on fn the United 
States Senate. However, in the 
. of the controversy which is 
going on over this schedule there are 
some fundamentals that need to be 
held firmly in mind by farmers; some 
of them have already been brought 
out here in hearings and the debate. 

pr. T. C. Atkeson of the Grange, 
dean of the agricultural representa- 
tives in Washington, has said that no 
matter how much we may differ on 
tariff questions, one thing is certain 
and demonstrable, that if any agricul- 
tural industries can be benefited by a 
tariff the sheep industry is easily first, 
and the sugar industry second. 


midst 


The next is the admission by every-- 


ene connected with the present con- 
troversy, opponents and proponents, 
that the method of providing for a 
33 cent duty on wool, scoured basis, 
used in the pending bill and the 
method of working out the compensa- 
tory duties—referring to method and 
not to level of rate—is by far the best, 
most scientific and most understand- 
able ever written into a tariff bill. 

The third is that the Tariff Com- 
mission, a non-partisan body, has 
worked out the statistics of cost of 
production of wool in this country 
and abroad, showing that on the basis 
of present values, the 33-cent a pound 
duty scoured basis does not measure 
up to the actual difference in cost 
here and elsewhere as an average 
figure. 

So much for general statements of 
fact, two from unprejudiced authori- 
ty, and one from both sides of the 
controversy, by mutual admission. 


Details of the Controversy 

The wool debate was reached just 
a week ago. Two days were taken in 
general statements, then on Monday, 
Senator Lenroot began his attack on 
the committee amendments. On Tues- 
day, Senater Wadsworth joined him. 
The committee amendments had able 
defenders in Senators Gooding and 
Bursum representing the sheep indus- 
try, Senator Smoot, handling the 
amendments for the committee, and 
admittedly the textile expert of the 
Senate and Senator McCumber, al- 
though differences between Smoot and 


McCumber indicated some laek of 
committee harmony. 
Reverberations of the ‘“Sehedule 


K” fight of the Payne-Aldrich de- 
bate, were frequently heard. Senator 
Lenroot fought through that fight op- 
posing the rates written into Schedule 
K of that bill, and was then defeated. 
In some spots, he asserts, the present 
bill carries the same defects, but he 
admits that many of the glaring evils 
of Schedule K, which prevented pro- 
ducers from getting what was the 
ostensible protective duty and which 
permitted manufacturers to reap to 
the full the benefits of the compen- 
sating duties based on what was sup- 
posed to be the protective duties on 
mw wool, are absent from this bill. 

In other words the fight of Senaters 
Lenroot and Wadsworth was at the 
outset directed against a few points 
in the schedule only, especially the 
rates on carpet wools if used for 
clothing fabries, and the rates on 
eoarse wools grading not above quar- 
ter blood. These duties, Senator 
Lenroot showed, figured on the speci- 
fie basis laid down in the bill 
amounted to from 60 to 137 percent 
ad valorem, at this time, and because 
of this high ad valorem equivalent, 
and the fact that comparatively little 
of the coarse wool of these grades 
used in American factories was pro- 
duced here, he could not justify a 
tariff rate of this magnitude. He pro- 
posed to add a paragraph to the car- 
Pet wool schedule, and another to the 
Schedules up to quarter blood, limit- 
ing the duty to 60 percent ad valorem. 

A do not oppose at this time” he 
Said repeatedly in his earlier days 
argument, “the 33 cents duty scoured 
basis, oh the fine wools. I believe 
this great industry needs this pro- 
tection, and will vote for it; but that 
Part of the industry represented by 
the coarse wools represents but 1 
percent of the total consumption hefe, 
and I can not justify a duty of 137 
percent.” 


The fight waged by Senater Len- 


root will probably be decided before 
this letter is published. It has not 
developed as yet whether or not he is 
to continue his effort to change the 
rates on manufactured goods al- 
though in his opening Attacks on the 
rates on the coarse wools it is plainty 
intimated that he believes that the 
so-called “compensatory duties” are 
higher than they ought to be, especi- 
ally on fabrics made in part from 
the course wools. 


Position of Finance Committce 


The finance committee bifl has two 
legs to stand on, One a rate of 33 
cents on scoured wool basis for raw 
wool, carefully worked out with a 
large number of brackets so that the 
exact shrinkage in washing and 
scouring is made the basis of the 
rates on washed ‘wool and grease woo! 
so these rates will be in exact har- 
mony with the 33 cent basic rate; 
the other that woolen fabrics divided 
into brackets on a basis of weight 


and value, shall carry a combination 


ad valorem rate supposed to repre- 
sent protective duty equivalent to dif- 
ference in wage cost here and abroad, 
and specific rate supposed to repre- 
sent the “compensatory duty” equiva- 
lent to the duty on the same amount 
of the same quality of raw wool. 
Taking account of waste in manufac- 
ture, amount of shoddy used in the 
fabrics, the ability of experienced 
manufacturers to cover up exact 
qualities, and the other “tricks of 
the trade,” it is evident that these 
compensatory duties are likely to be 
manipulated to greater or less extent. 
The so-called “unspeakable Schedule 
K” was so bitterly assailed as to be 
a factor in the following defeat of 
the party which passed it, largely be- 
cause of the manipulation alleged to 
have been carried out with its com- 
pensatory rates. 

However, all agree that the wool 
schedule in the present bill is much 
better prepared than Schedule K in 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. Senator Len- 
root, Senator Wadsworth and some 
others,. perhaps enough to defeat the 
finance committee plans, think it ean 
be improved. The test will come on 
the votes, first to curtail the duty on 
the coarse wools, and next if op- 
portunity permits, to cYlmrify the com- 
pensatory rates. 

The emergency rate on wool is 45 
cents, scoured basis. On the aver- 
age fine medium wool, this means 15 
cents in the grease. The finance 
committee or “Gooding” rate is 33 
cents scoured basis, so bracketed that 
it means exactly 11 cents in the grease 
for fine medium, but all the way 
from 27 cents down to about 7 cents 
for other grades, depending entirely 
on actual shrinkage in washing and 
scouring. 


Other Washington Affairs 


The agricultural groups lost out in 
their effort to get hemp from which 
burlap bags are made, and the bags 
themselves on the free list. This is 
found in paragraphs 1008 and 1017 of 
the finance committee tariff bill. Sena- 
tor Borah gave notice that he would 
ask for another vote on the final pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Everything has been set for the 
Voigt bill hearing August 1. The 
decision of the Supreme court of Wis- 
consin, upholding the validity of the 
act of 1921 outhawing the manufac- 
ture and sale of filled milk in Wis- 
consin comes opportunely, and will be 
made a part of the reeord. Oppo- 
nents of the bill are expected to 
swear experts and women to try to 
prove that filled milk is neither 
fraudulent or harmful. 

The forty absentees in the Senate 
the day the vegetable oil tariff vote 
was had, and the free trade proviso 
left in the bill, are receiving urgent 
invitations to be here and vote against 
this proviso when the bill comes up 
on final passage. Rrepresentatives of 
the fish oil industry have joined the 
cottonseed and peanut oil manufac- 
turers in demanding protection 
against soya-bean oil, just as the lard, 
cattle and dairy interests are demand- 
ing protection against cocoanut oil. 
Senator Calder of New York, and Fre- 
linghuysen of New Jersey are among 
the Senators who voted against agri- 
cultural interests on thie vote. 





Of all farm machinery, windmills 
come close to needing the most oil, 
and they get the least. 
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~ For fun on the farm and for practical 
pictures of the business of farming 


No. 1 Autographic 
Kodak Jr. 


$72 







cee © 


The popularity of the 1 Junior is explained 
in a moment—it is easy to pocket, inexpensive , 
to buy, and so simple to operate that you can be 
sure of success from the start. The picture size 
is 214 x 3% inches. 
ia 
The lens is carefully tested; the shutter, 
with automatic snapshot speeds of 1/25 and 
1/59 second as well as bulb and time actions, 
is thoroughly accurate and dependable, and 
with the autographic feature the date and title 
of every picture can be noted on the film at 
the time. 


See the 1 Kodak Junior at your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 











EVERY LITTLE CIRL WILL LOVE THIS 


Beautiful Doll—Over a Foot High. 


SHE WALKS, SHE CRIES, 
SHE SLEEPS 


Reward No. 661-C. This is Betty 
Blue Eyes, a doll that every child 


is wild about. And they have a 


right to be, because it comes just 


about as near being a real live 
baby playmate as any dollie can. 
It can sit alone; take real steps, 
has big round movable cyes that 
go to sleep, and greatest of all 
it cries out loud. Did you ever 
before hear of any doll that can 
do ALL these wonderful things! 
And besides it has beautiful 
BROWN HAIR, and the cutest 
little dress made of flower-sprig- 
ged lawn trimmed in dainty lace 
edged organdie. Surely there ts 
nothing morc that a little girl’s 
heart could desire than to own 
this wonderful doll. Our easy 
plan brings her within the easy 
reach of all. Every little girl 
can be made extremely happy 
without it costing any moncy. 


Extraordinary Gift Offer 


One of these wonderful dolls 
will be sent free, postpaid for 
only two new or renewal one- 
year subscriptions for American 
Agriculturist at 1.00 each or for 
4 six-month subscriptions at 50c¢ 
each. Address 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City ~ 
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EASY ‘NOW TO RID 
YOUR PLACE OF ns | 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical That is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison—Harm- 

less to Stock. 








Flies are one of the most dangerous 
and annoying things with which the 
farmer has to contend. Now, through 
the discovery of E. R. Alexander, 
widely known scientist, you can rid your house 


and barns and livestock of these pests almost in- 
stantly, and with no trouble at all. This discovery 


is in the form of an organic chemical that is fatal 
to files, and similar pests, such as chiggers, mosqui- 
toes and moths. 





fhew discovery, which is called Alexandrer’s 


Ris. b- Fiy. is not a poison. Though it kills flies like 
magic. farm animals and human beings are not 
affected by it at all. in addition to killing these 


insects, Rid-O-Fly is a strong repellant. Flies will 
fot come near stock or buildings where Rid-O-Fly 
bes been used Rid-O-Fly ts particularly valuable 
for cows and horses, as it is a known fact that 
Sies do untold harm to these animals 

So confident ie Dr. Alexander that his discovery 
will rid your house. barns and live stock of these 

that he offers to send a $290 supply for only 

1.00 on the guarantee that if Rid-O- Fiy does not 
solve your fiy problems it will cost you nothing 
Two big Kansas City banks cuarantee the reliability 
of this offer 

SEND NO MONEY—just sour name and address 
to the Alexander Laboratories. 1572 Gateway Station, 
ansas City. Mo.. and this introductory offer will 

mailed at once. 





Buy Your Silo Early. 


WS Mh Have It Ready 


i 
WM Weed 
Ht o 
ho 
Huh 4. 


The extension 

_ oof idea for silos was 

first introduced by Globe Silo 
Company. The Globe roof is the 
only one with sides so nearly 
straight that silage settles level. 


This permits the owner of a Globe 
to always have full capacity—no 
heaped up silage exposed to the air. 
Globe Silos are back to 1917 
prices. Write today for catalog de- 
scribing other Globe features. Get 
your silo erected before frost. 


GLOBE SILO COMPANY 
‘6-16 Willow Street Sidney, N.Y. 











& — WAGONS 
7 High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow = oe, 


bri ao Wheels t to fit 
noing gear. 
Catalog |)! Sone colors 











for Tieaves, Coughs, Distem- 
per, Indigestion. Use two 
cans for Heaves—if not sat- 
isfactory, money back. One 
ean often sufficient. $1.25 
percan. Dealers or by mail. 
Newton Remedy Co., Toledo, 0, 


BABY CHICKS 


NEWTON'S 












Hatched by the best svstem of Incubation from bigh 
class bred te jay stock Rook vour order now for 
Jan and Feb cellvery Barred ocks Buff Rocks 
Reds Aneonas, White Wyandottes Black Minorcas 
White, Brown Buff Leghorns Safe delivery guar- 


anteed by prepaid parce! post. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, WN. Y. 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


4periO Rit Red $16 per 100 
ri00 Rar Rock 12 per 100 

horn $10 per 100 $96 per 1000. 

Prompt delivery husky vigorous oehix . 


.E. R. Hummer & Co., Frenchtown. N. J. 


CHICKS 8c UP 
















Rocks. Reds. Lec Wvyan Mino Mixed We 
satisfy our customers Guarantee arrival, Tostpaid 
Catalog 


RELIABLE HATCHER 
McAlistervitte, Pa. 
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Seasonable Hoodie of Birds and Animals 





















More Horses Sold This Year 


A recent editorial in the American 
Agriculturist calling attention to the 
shortage in farm horses, awakened 
considerable discussion and focused 
attention on the merits of raising more 
draft colts on our eastern farms. In 
conjunction with this, the recent re- 
port of the Horse Association of 
America presents some interesting fig- 
ures. It points out that the sale of 
horses and mules for the first five 
months of 1922 far exceeded the rec- 
ords for January to June in 1921, on 
seven of the leading live stock mar- 
kets west of the Mississippi. Through 
the seven large horse markets of Kan- 
sas City. Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
Witchita, Oklahoma City and Denver. 
there moved 76,098 horses and mules 
during the five months ending June 1 
this year, as against 62,451 in the 
same period last year 

According to the recent census. 
there are approximately 27,000,000 
horses and mules in the country. and, 
according to the Horse Association of 
America, 200,000 of these were sold 
in only 17 of our city markets The 
stockyards of St. Louis, Ill. handle 
the greatest number, and the promise 
is that this year’s sales will even ex- 
ceed those of last year Other sources 
of information would indicate that 
buyers have difficulty in finding just 
the right type of work animals and 
that horses are being reinstated in 
many lines of short haul and general 
delivery work. 


Factors in Housing Poultry 
BR. W. BALDWIN. CONNECTICUT 
Housing has an importance in poul- 
try husbandry that must not be under- 
rated. Good breeding and good feed- 
ing will not produce maximum re- 
sults if the flock is required to live 


light, sunshiny coop are active, con- 
tented and healthy. Sunshine is a 
natural germicide and its use is to 
be encouraged. 

Warmth is another factor that adds 
to the comfort of the fowls. Poultry 
can stand considerable cold, provided 
the house is dry and free from drafts. 
During excessively cold days, how- 
ever, they will need protection. Cloth 
screens placed across the open front, 
or over the windows that have no 
glass sash, will prevent frozen feet 
and combs 

DurabiNNity is a factor that is con- 
sidered in all building operations of a 
permanent nature. If the house is 
worth building at all, it should be 
built to last. The poultry house for 
the farm flock need not be constructed 
of expensive material. It should, how- 
ever, be built with the same care and 
thought that would be given other 
permanent buildings on the farm 


Docking Lambs Pays 


The importance of docking lambs 
and castrating all the male lambs not 
intended for breeding purposes is of 
much greater importance than is gen- 
erally realized. Lambs’ tails are of 
no benefit. They even may be harmful 
It is therefore considered best by the 
best breeders to remove this append- 
age. the second week being considered 
the best time. However, in the case 
of buck lambs this is best delayed un- 
til one wéek after castration. Dock- 
ing gives the lambs a more uniform 
appearance. Long tailed lambs carry 
dung which often causes maggot 
trouble especially during hot weather. 

In performing the operation it is 
better that two persons handle the 
animals. One holds the lamb while 
another locates a joint in the tail 
about one inch and a half from the 





New York State Prize Winning Exhibit at Annual Holstein Convention 


New York Holstein breeders’ consignment of 31 head was the largest at the 
recent sale held in Kansas City in connection with the annual meeting of the 


Holstein Friesian Associatio of America. 
New York easily won the first prize of $300 


exhibit of its best animals. 
Kansas took second 


and Missouri third. 
breeders averaged $539 per head considerably above 
sale which speaks well for New York Holsteins. 


Each state consignment made an 


In the sale following, New York 
the average of the 
New York breeders are to 


be congratulated on their splendid achievement. 


under conditions that are not conduc- 
ive to health and production. Proper 
housing must take into consideration 
many factors. Some of the most im- 
portant of these are dryness, ventila- 
tion, sanitation, light, warmth, dura- 
bility, and a reasonable first cost. 
Dampness in the poultry house is 
another way of spelling failure. It is 
certain to result in disease and gen- 
eral unthriftiness. Dryness means a 
well drained location, a floor that will 
prevent water from seeping up 
through, and walls and roof that are 
water-tight. The poultry house needs 
ventilation for the same reason that 
other buildings need it. It aids in 
keeping the house dry, warm, and 
comfortable. Ventilation removes the 
foul, moist air and provides the birds 
with a fresh supply at all times. Care 
must be taken, however, not to allow 
drafts when providing for ventilation. 
Disease prevention is the object of 
sanitation. When iving creatures are 
kept together in large numbers under 
one roof, in the manner that poultry 
is kept, disease is a factor that must 
be continually watched. The poul- 
try house should be so built that it 
is easily and thoroughly cleaned. 
Avoid, as far as possible, unnecessary 
corners, ledges, shelves, and other 
places where dust, dirt, and cobwebs 
may gather. Such places are hard 
to keep clean, and they quickly be- 
come dirty again. Light and sun- 
shine are conducive to the general 
good health and comfort of the 
fowls. Birds that are housed in a 


body. The skin of the tail is pressed 
toward the body. The knife or dock- 
ing iron is then applied. If the opera- 
tion is. done with a knife it is a good 
plan to tie a cord tightly about the 
stump to avoid excessive bleeding 
However, this cord must be removed 
in eight or ten hours so the stump will 
not slough off. Many breeders prefer 
the docking iron as it seers the tail 
and prevents bleeding. In fact, by 
using the docking iron, heated to a 
cherry red, old sheep may be success- 
fully docked. Docking is of particular 
advantage especially with ewe lambs, 
in that animals that have not been 
docked often fail to breed. 








Coming Events 
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Dairy Management Tour, Chautauqua Co., 
N. Y., Farm Byreau, August 5. 

Annual Picnic Marilla Grange, Marilla, N. 
’., August 9. 

“Annual Grange Day, Chautauqua Co., 
tauqua, N. Y., August 12. 

Onondaga Co. Farm Bureaw Demonstrations, 


Chau 


Farm Water Supply System: August 14, Aus- 
ton-Moyer Farm, Euclid, N. Y. August 15, 
Fred Rice Farm, Oisco Valley, N. Y. August 
16, R. S. Benedict Farm, Delphi Falls, N. Y 
Annual Chautauqua Co. x. Farmers’ 
Picnic, Stockton, N Y., August m 
Annual Meeting Vegetable Growers’ Assn 


Indiana, August 22-25 


of America, Indianapolis, 
J. Expt. Sta. 


Holstein Breeders’ tour to N. 
and Forsgate Farm, August 23. 

Rochester, N. Y. Exposition, 

Pa Hort. Inspection Trip to Western N. Y. 
Central Packing Houses, Prof. S. W. Fletcher, 
State College, Pa., in charge, September 14-15. 

Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, Sept. 
25-Oct. 1, 


September 4. 














i BERKSHIRES” 


PARKERFORD, PA. 


Saterday, Aug. Sth. 1 P.M. (stander) 
Sixty head o! 
Poole tated tows tenes 
pigs, sired by, and bred to 


RADIOLITE—AT TENTION—MARCH ON 
The biggest and best boars in the East. 


Lar, 
Toad: for ge how 


ATTENTION 300,000 will be sold 
as a feature. We have the Goods, 
come be convinced. Every animal 
Guaranteed. 


Milt Thomas T. B. MacKissic. 














a 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOop 
Special offering of 
Service Boars 
H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box (0, Dundes, wy. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALF — 


a Avett 19th, 1922. Sire, Lilly Colantha Pontiar, 

8241. He by Sir Colantha Edith Pontiac. 
ones “dam at 5 yrs made 480.9 Ibs. milk, 30.99 thg 
butter in 7 days; 2116.8 Ibs. milk, 115.75 Ibs. butter 
in 30 days. Dam of calf, Small Hopes Jessie Alban, 
No. 419587, whose dam has a record of 513.6 Ibs 
milk and 25.04 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Her dam is ¢ 
sister to a 34 Ib. cow. This calf is about serep. 





eighths white. a nice, straight individual. Price 
$60.00 registered, transferred and crated. 
BRADLEY FULLER, Utiea, W. Y. 





25 Registered Holstein Heifers 


An eet fine lot of well grown. nirsly 
marked 2 an yr olds, mostly due to freshen this 
fall end _ winter. 


Buy the bunch and deubie your meney. 
Registered service bulls. 
Twe cars fine grade cows. 


J. A. LEACH. 


Phone 973 Cortland, N. Y. 





Holstein Cows for Sale 


150 extra nice large Holstein cows that will freshen 
between now and Sept. Ist. They are young and good 
producers. Satisfaction guaranteed and prices right 
1 car load of registered heifers priced for a quick eals. 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N.Y, 


125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater portion of these cows, are fresh and close 
to calving. They are in fine condition, extra heavy 
milkers, large in size, also @ few choice Guernsey cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS Certiand, WN. Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFER AND BULL 


Calves at farmers’ prices. Write your wants 
Shipments C.0.D. if you wish. The most oppor- 
tune time to start with Holsteins which we hate 


ever known. Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., 
Maple Lawn Farm Certiand, WN. Y. 














POULTRY BREEDERS 
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Bigger Profit from Summer Chicks 


Buy your chicks now—you'll hare broilers in 
Notember and December, right when the: A. ing 
the top price. That means greater profits far 
when you buy Hillpot Quality scilchs at “em 





tow prices. 
Wh., Bik. er Ora Logheras rc 4 s. 25 sin 
Barred Rocks ane 3.75 6.75 13.0 
White Rocks or R. ‘Reds 300 7.75 15.00 
W. Wyandottes or Bi. Gensreas 4.75 . 25 18.00 
Mixed Broiler sna’ coccesuves 2.50 4.50 8.00 
Shi Parcel Pos of full com count 
pa anywhere wh nH Tuo te et heck ; 
order or registered letter---cannot be shipped C. 0 _ 





W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 























“Postage PAID. 95% 
Get our low August a 
prices. August chicks | MONTH'S EED 
for February layers. | FREE with each order. A 
every week all year. 


Hatch 
40 Breeds of Chicks, 4 Breeds of Ducklings, 
Exhibition Grades. Catalogue Free. , 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier, Ohie 








Roselawn Chicks Live 


15008 pure bred Barred Rock and R. 1. Red 
chicks for June, July, and August. $14.00 per 
Hundred, immediate and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Prices of ot) er breeds on request. 

















Roselawn Poultry Farm and Hatehory 
Dept. D Ottsville, Pa 
— a 
Feb. & March Hatched. $120 per 10. 
MIXED $65 per 50. $28 ber 20. April & ug 
Matched. $100 per 52.50 per 5. 


$22.00 per 20. Meatistaction Safe arrival 


pei 
PULLETS guaranteed. Make early winter layet- 


HIGHLAND FARM, Sellersville, Pt 
acacia 





PULLETS 
Several thousand rigorous March and April hatehed . 
birds from —— laying parentage. waste and Brows 
Reds, B. Rocks, W. Wyandotte. 


Leghorns, R. 
B. Minorcas, sae Prices ree ew York 


Galen Farms 
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P- Dircusting Topics of Field and: Herd 





Analyzing Dairy Production 

Cows that have a capacity to pro- 
guce large quantities of milk and but- 
terfat are generally known to have 
keen appetites and roomy paunches. 
However, they justify this by return, 
ing higher incomes over feed costs 
than the scanty producer. These 
facts are based on over 18,000 yearly 
individual cow records compiled by the 
dairy specialists of the United States 
department of agriculture. These rec- 
ords constitute a part of a report of a 
gurvey conducted by J. C. McDowell of 

e dairy division and are based on 
data supplied by ninety-six cow test- 
jng associations in various parts of 
the county. It was the experience of 
the investigators that cows of better 
feeding, better breeding, and better 
care, cows owned by the association 
members, are much better than the 
general run of cows. 

According to the figures of the in- 
dividual cow records as butter fat 
production increase from 100 to 400 

ynds there was a record increase 
of about $16 in income over feed per 
cow for every fifty pounds increase in 
average butter fat production. 

In the survey there were 223 cows 
with an average production of 3250 
pounds. The cows in this group 
showed an average income of $32.25 
over cost of feed. They returned only 
$1.64 for each $1 expended for feed 
and produced milk at a cost of $1.54 
a hundred. In the survey there were 
34 cows that produced 13,250 pounds 
of milk. These cows showed an aver- 
age income of $218 over cost of feed 
and returned $2.90 for each dollar 
expended for feed, and produced milk 
ata cost of 87c a hundred. Cows pro- 
ducing between 8000 and 9000 pounds 
of milk each did so at a cost of 94c a 
hundred. These figures bear out the 
experience of members of dairy im- 
provement associations that the high 
producing cow is the more profitable. 
The large high producing cow is usu- 
ally the most profitable. However, 
just because a cow is large does not 
say that she is a producer. 

We cannot tell for sure whether or 
not a cow is worth keeping unless we 
know how much milk she gives, how 
much butterfat it contains, and how 
much feed she consumed. The man 
isn’t living who can guess this cor- 
rectly. The scales and Babcock test 
are the only means of knowing the 
facts. 


Feeding Cows on Pasture 

Do not make the mistake of de- 
pending altogether on pasture during 
the summer, stated David Mayeroff 
a farmer of Albany county, N. Y. in 
writing to his county paper. “I have 
had 12 years of practical and scien- 
tiic knowledge of feeding cows for 
milk. I want everyone to benefit by 
this because it is for the good of our 
country and for our fellow dairymen 
and farmers. 

“It pays to feed cows when no pas- 
ture. Pasture alone does not supply the 
required nutrients for maximum milk 
Production and bodily maintenance. 
Grain feeds are just as essential in 
summer as in winter. The bulky 
Nature of pasture grass places a posi- 
tive limit upon the capacity of the cow 
totake feed. The cow’s stomach can- 
not hold grass enough to supply the 
required nutrients for maximum milk 


Production. Therefore, a part of her 
tation should be of a more concen- 
trated nature. You will find it pays big 


to feed when your cows are on pas- 
ture. You will also avoid the difficult 
task of bringing back rundown cows 


to normal production next fall and 
Winter.” 





Clover for Cover Cropping 
A. L. BIBBINS, NEW YORK 

Many fruit growers are using white 
Sweet clover, valuable legume, as a 
Cover crop in their orchards and find- 
ing it superior to buckwheat, rye, 
“aps and far cheaper than red clover 
; soni. Properly seeded in late 
toad and early August, sweet clover 
- be expected to produce a good 
om summer and fall growth. The 
- eet clover grows early and rapidly, 
Wnishing in the following spring a 
_ amount of excellent organic 
“J to turn in under. “Worth $18 
ies per acre as a fertilizer” is the 
ct of not a few fruit growers who 
ve taken up this’ practice. 


crops but it should be remembered that 
they are “soil robbers’? whereas the 
sweet clover being a legume has the 
ability to draw nitrogen from the air 
and thus builds up the soil with this 
element, and in addition provides a 
large amount of green manure with 
which to further enrich the soil. 
Many mid-western farmers are 
using sweet clover as a pasture. Last 
summer in a section which experi- 
enced a rather severe drouth, an 
acre of sweet clover provided abun- 
dant and nutritious pasture all sum- 
mer long for a full size Holstein cow. 
The milk production of the cow held 
up during drouth, while that of the 
remainder of the herd running on 


Fifteen pounds of scarified, re- 
cleaned seed is sufficient for an acre. 
In that the best of sweet clover seed 
can be had at 9 to 12 cents a pound, 
the acreage cost of seeding is very 
low, especially when compared to the 
value received. 

In purchasing sweet clover seed it 
is very important that one obtain 
hardy northern grown seed. Farmers 
of North Dakota have produced con- 
siderable sweet clover seed which 
thousands of farmers have proved to 
be hardy and _ productive. Much 
southern seed coming from such ter- 
ritories as Kansas is on the market, 
although such seed is very often ex- 
ceptionally fine in appearance it is not 
equal to good Dakota seed, because 
the plants resulting from southern 
grown seed do not have the vigor 
and punch of those coming from 
northern seed. 


BI 


ry to give quick and full gerfit 
tion. Scarified ‘seed costs a bit more 
but it. is worth more, as it produces 
better results. When using good 
scarified seed 15 pounds of seed per 
acre is enough, while it is best to 
use 20 pounds of the unscarified seed; 
hence the acreage cost in seed ‘s about 
the same. After scarification the 
seed should be well recleaned or the 
buyer will be paying a good price for 
considerable inert matter. 

In the process of scarification the 
seed coats are scratched, and thus 
minute pieces and considerable dust 
remains in the seed. It is impossible 
to blow all of this our—but unless the 
seed is well recleaned there will be 
considerable in the seed—far more 
than one might imagine. 





I enjoy the news of other farmers 
and the helpful talks on different sub- 
jects and wish you success.—[Martin 
L. Raub, Northampton co., Pa. 
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Two million housewives have 
asked themselves these ques- 
tions and answered by buy- 
ing a Dazey. And here is the 
way they feel about it. 

“It is a wonderful labor- 
saving device. I wouldn’t be 
without mine.”—Mrs, A. F. 
Dix, Salley, S. C. 

. “I think the Dazey is as per- 
fect a churn as can be made. 
It surely gets all the butter 
out and doesn’t require work- 
ing at all.’—Mrs. Clifford 
Douglas, Athens, Ohio. 
“With my Dazey I churn in 
3 minutes—average time 5 
minutes.”"—Mrs. James Hob- 


your home? 


on using an ordinary churn’ 
when the Dazey can save you 
so much work? 


Pays for itself by increased 
butter yield 
Butter is composed of tiny 
globules of butter fat en- 
closed in a thin membrane. 
Ordinary churning smashes 
these globules, letting the 
butter oil or fat run out. 


Some of it rises to the top, - 


but part of it is drained off. 
The Dazey slanting paddles 
quickly roll up all the deli- 
cate butter globules into firm 
grains without breaking 
them, increasing the yield 
over ordinary churns. The 


to prove that “churning isn’t churning any more” 
Do you realize what that little couvon in the lower right-hand 
corner can mean to you? 
Just think for a minute, that you spend several hours at 
least every week in the old hard-work way of churning. 
That means about 200 hours of your time each year. Why 
should you work so hard and waste so much time when you 
can stop it almost entirely the minute you get a Dazey in 
Why should you continue to use an old- 
fashioned churn when a Dazey costs so little to buy, and 
means so much to you during your life? 


milk. Little or no working 
needed, except to salt. 

We want you to prove— 
Ist—That the Dazey lessens 
the work of churning almost 
to no work at all. 

2nd—That the Dazey gets 
more butter and better butter 
out of an equal amount of 
cream than other churns. 
3rd—That the Dazey makes 
butter that requires little or 
no working. 

4th—That the Dazey churn 
is as easy to clean as wash- 
ing a dish—made of glass or 
metal — nothing to absorb 
moisture or warp 
or leak—light and 
casy to handle. 










Buckwheat, rye, ete, are valuable 


son, Littles, Ind. 


Is it fair to yourself to go 


Di uN 





firm grains contain no milk 
inside. Rinsing removes all 


‘Churning isnt Churning any more 


Free 
Booklet 





_ Use this Coupon 5 


Don’t wait another day. Use this coupon—take it to your 
dealer now and he will let you have any size or model of 
Dazey churn that you want for this guarantee trial. Glass 
Metal sizes, 1 to 16 gallons. 
Prices only $1.75 and up. If your home is equipped with 
electricity, write for literature on Dazey Electric Churns. 
If your dealer doesn’t have Dazey Churns, write us. 


sizes, 2, 3 and 4 quarts. 


Write today for the Dazey booklet, in full colors, show- 
ing just what the Dazey churn means to you. 
When writing, give us the name of your hardware dealer. 


It’s free. 

















Name 





pecial Trial Coupon & 
This Coupon, properly signed, authorizes any dealer 
to give the undersigned a two weeks’ guarantee trial 
offer of a Dazey Churn provided this coupon is taken 
to your dealer by August 26th 











Address 








-Dazey Churn and Mig. Co., 4323 Warne Ave., St. Louis; Mo. 
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Baskerville, one of whose ances- 
has been killed by a giant hound, meets 
his death in a mysterious way. r. Mortimer, 
- ighbor and friend, calls in Sherlock Holmes 
a neigh the mystery. Sir Henry Baskerville, 
the heir, on arriving from America, receives an 
: onymous warning of impending danger and 
ay Holmes and his friend, Dr. Watson, who 
ails the story, leave the apartment in Baker 
Street they discover that a bearded man is 
shadowing the young baronet. At the hotel, 
Sir Henry discovers that an old black boot has 
en. 
a et a telegram tells them that Barry- 
more the Baskerville butler, whom they sus- 
ected as the possible spy, was at home at 
the time, and other clues fail to establish the 
jdentity of the bearded man. 

Dr. Watson accompanies Sir Henry back to 
the Hall and on the way across the desolate 
moor they pass armed guards, set there, they 
are told, to protect the neighborhood against a 
dangerous escaped convict. escyenese greets 
them as they drive up to the Hall. 


Chapter VI 
A Cry In the Night 
“TS it ready?” 

“In a very few minutes, sir. You 
will find hot water in your rooms. My 
wife and I will be happy, Sir Henry, 
to stay with you until you have 
made your fresh arrangements, but 
you will understand that under the 
new conditions this house will re- 
quire a considerable staff.” 

“What new conditions?” 

“I only meant, sir, that Sir Charles 
led a very retired life, and we were 
able to look after his wants. You 
would, naturally, wish to have more 
company and so you will need 
ehanges in your household.” 

“Do you mean that your wife and 
you wish to leave?” 

“Only when it is quite convenient 
to you, sir.” 

“But your family have been with 
us for several generations, have they 
not? I should be sorry to begin 
my life here by breaking an old 
family connection.” : 

I seemed to discern some signs of 
emotion upon the butler’s white face. 

“I feel that also, sir, and so does 
my wife. But to tell the truth, sir, 
we were both very much attached to 
Sir Charles, and his death gave us a 
shock and made these surroundings 
very painful to us. I fear that we 
shall never again be easy in our 
minds at Baskerville Hall.” 

“But what do you intend to do?” 

“I have no doubt, sir, that we 
shall succeed in establishing our- 
selves in some business. Sir Charles's 
generosity has given us the means to 
do so. And now, sir, perhaps I had 
best show you to your rooms.” 

A square balustraded gallery ran 
round the top of the old hall, ap- 
proached by a double stair. From 
this central point two long corridors 
extended the whole length of the 
building, from which all the bedrooms 
opened. My own was in the same 
wing as Baskerville’s and almost next 
door to it. These rooms appeared to 
be much more modern than the cen- 
tral part of the house, and the bright 
paper and numerous candles did some- 
thing to remove the sombre impres- 
sion which our arrival had left upon 
my mind. 

But the dining-room which opened 
out of the hall was a place of shadow 
and gloom. It was a long chamber 
with a step separating the dais where 
the family sat from the lower portion 
reserved for their dependents. At one 
end a minstrel’s gallery overlooked it. 
With rows of flaring torches to light 

: it up, and the colour and rude hilar- 
ity of an old-time banquet, it might 
have softened; but now, when two 
blackclothed gentlemen sat in the lit- 
tle circle of light thrown by a shaded 
lamp, one’s voice became hushed and 
one’s spirit subdued. A dim line of 
ancestors, in every variety of dress, 

. from the Elizabethan knight to the 

« buck of the Regency, stared down up- 
on us and daunted us by their silent 

» “OMpany. I for one was glad when 

, the meal was over and we were able 
to retire into the modern Dilliard- 
Toom and smoke a cigarette. 

‘My word, it isn’t a very cheerful 
Place,” said Sir Henry. “I suppose 
ene can tone down to it, but T feel a 

; bit out of the picture at present. I 

. don't wonder that my uncle got a 

» little jumpy if he lived all alone in 
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such a house as this. However, if it 
suits you, we will retire early to-night, 
and perhaps things may seem more 
cheerful in the morning.” 

I drew aside my curtains before I 
went to bed and looked out from my 
window. It opened upon the grassy 
space which lay in front of the hall 
door. Beyond, two copses of trees 
moaned and swung in a rising wind. 
A half moon broke through the rifts 
of racing clouds. In its cold light 
I saw beyond the trees a broken fringe 
of rocks, and the long, low curve of 
the melancholy mocr. I closed the 
curtain, feeling that my last impres- 
sion was in keeping with the rest. 

And yet it was not quite the last. 
I found myself weary and yet wakeful, 
tossing restlessly from side to side. 
Far away a chiming clock struck out 
the quarters of the hours, but other- 
wise deathly silence lay upon the old 
house. And then suddenly, in the 
very dead of the night, there came 
a sound to my ears, clear, resonant, 
and unmistakable. It was the sob of 
a woman, the muffled, strangling gasp 
of one who is torn by an uncontroll- 
able sorrow. I sat up in bed and 
listened intently. The noise could nut 
have been far away and was certainly 
in the house. For half an hour I 
waited with every nerve on the alert, 
but there came no other sound save 
the. chiming clock and the rustle of 
the ivy on the wall. 


Chapter VII. 


The Stapletons of Merripit House 


HE fresh beauty of the following 
morning did something to efface 
the grim and grey impression left 
upon both of us by our first experi- 
ence of Baskerville Hall. As Sir 
Henry and I sat at breakfast the sun- 
light flooded in through the high 
mullioned windows. The dark panel- 
ling glowed like bronze in the golden 
rays, and it was hard to realize that 
this was indeed the chamber which 
had struck such a gloom into our 
souls upon the evening before. 
“T guess it is ourselves and not the 
house that we have to blame!” said 
the baronet. ‘We were tired with our 
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bitterly ready round this pate- 
faced, handsome, black-bearded man 
there was gathering an atmosphere of 
mystery and of gloom. It was he who 
had been the first to discover the body 
of Sir Charles, and we had only his 
word for all the circumstances which 
ied up to the old man’s death. Was it 
possible that it was Barrymore after 
all whom we had seen in the cab in 
Regent Street? The beard might 
well have been the same. The cab- 
man had described a somewhat 
shorter man, but such an tmpression 
might have been erroneous. How 
could I settle the point for ever? 
Obviously the first thing to do was to 
see the Grimpen postmaster, and find 
whether the test telegram had really 
been placed in Batrymore’s own 
hands. Be the answer what it might, 
I should at least have something to 
report to Sherlock Holmes. 





IR HENRY had numerous papers to 

examine after breakfast, so that the - 
time was prepitious for my excursion. 
lt was a pleasant walk of four miles 
ujong the edge of the moor, leading 
me at last to a small grey hamlet, 
in which two larger buildings, which 
proved to be the inn and the house of 
Dr. Mortimer, stood high above the 
rest. The postmaster, who was also 
the village grocer, had a clear recol- 
lection of the telegram. 

“Certainly, sir,” said he, “I had the 
telegram delivered to Mr. Barrymore 
exactly as directed.” 

“Who delivered it?” 

“My boy here. James, you deliver- 
ed that telegram to Mr. Barrymore 

t the Hall last week, did you not?” 

“Yes, father, I delivered it.” 

“Into his own hands?” I asked. 

Well, he was up in the loft at the 
time, so that I could not put it into 
his own hands, but I gave it into 
Mrs. Barrymore’s hands, and she 
promised to deliver it at once.’” 

“Did you see Mr. Barrymore?” 

“No, sir; I tell you he was in the 
loft.” 

“If you didn’t see him, how do you 
know he was in the loft?” 

“Well, surely his own wife ought 
to know where he is,” said the post- 
master, testily. ‘“Didn’t he get the 
telegram? If there is any mistake it 
is for Mr. Barrymore himself to com- 
plain.” 

It seemed hopeless to pursue the 
inquiry any farther, but it was clear 
that in spite of Holmes’s ruse we had 
no proof that Barrymore had not been 
in London all the time. Suppose that 
it were so—suppose that the same man 
had been the last who had seen Sir 








Uncle Rastus’ Philosophy 


“T’se jes’ as innerpennunt as a pig on ice 

Gwiner git up ag’in if I slips down twice, 

If I can’t up, I can jes’ lie down, 

I don’t want no niggers to be he’pin’ me ’roun’.” 

From Negro Folk Rhymes, collected by Thomas W. Talley 
Macmillan Company, N. Y 








journey and chilled by our drive, so 
we took a grey view of the place. 
Now we are fresh and well, so it is 
all cheerful once more.” 

“And yet it was not entirely a ques- 
tion of imagination,” I answered. 
“Did you, for example, happen to 
hear someone, a woman I think, sob- 
bing in the night?” 

“That is curious, for I did, when I 
was half asleep fancy that I heard 
something of the sort. I waited quite 
a time, but there was no more of it, 
so I- concluded that it was all a 
dream.” 

“T heard it distinctly, and I am sure 
that it was really the sob of a woman.” 

“We must ask about this right 
away.” He rang the bell and asked 
Barrymore whether he could account 
for our experience. It seemed to me 
that the pallid features of the butler 
turned a shade paler still as he listen- 
ed to his master’s question. 

“There are only two women in the 
house, Sir Henry,” he answered. 
“One is the scullery-maid, who sleeps 
in the other wing. The other is my 
wife, and I can answer for it that the 
sound could not have come from her.” 

And yet he lied as he said it, for 
after breakfast I met Mrs. Barrymore 
in the long corridor with the sun full 
upon her face. She was a large, im- 
passive, heavy-featured woman with 
a stern set expression of mouth. But 
her tell-tale eyes were red and glanced 
at me from between swollen lids. It 
was she, then, who wept in the night, 
and if she did so her husband must 
know it. Yet he had taken the ob- 
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Charles alive, and the first to dog the 
new heir when he returned to Eng- 
land. What then? Was he the agent 
of others or had he some sinister de- 
sign of his own? What interest could 
he have in persecuting the Basker- 
ville family? I thought of the strange 
warning clipped out of the leading 
article of the Times. Was that his 
work or was it possibly the doing of 
someone who was bent upon counter- 
acting his schemes? The only con- 
ceivable motive was that which had 
been suggested by Sir Henry, that if 
the family could be scared away a 
comfortable and permanent home 
would be secured for the Barrymores. 
But surely such an explanation as that 
would be quite inadequate to account 
for the deep and subtle scheming 
which seemed to be weaving an invis- 
ible net round the young baronet 
Holmes himself had said that no more 
complex case had come to him in all 
the long series of his sensational in- 
vestigations. I prayed, as I walked 
back along the grey, lonely road, that 
my friend might soon be freed from 
his preoccupations and able to come 
down to take this heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility from my shoulders. 
Suddenly my thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the sound of running feet 
by a voice which 
called me by name. I turned, ex- 
pecting to see Dr. Mortimer, but to 
my surprise it was a stranger who was 
pursuing me. He was a small, slim, 
clean-shaven, prim-faced man, flaxen- 
haired and tean-jawed, between 
thirty and forty years of age, dressed 
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over his and he 
green butterfly-net in one 
of his hands. 


“Excuse my presumption, Dr. Wat- 
son,” said he, as he came panting up 
to where I stood. “Here on the moor 
we are homely folk and do not wait 
for formal introductions. You may 
possibly have heard my name from 
our mutual friend, Mortimer. I am 
Stapleton, of Merripit House.” 

“Your net and box would have tol 
me as much,” said I, “for I knew 
that Mr. Stapleton was a naturalist. 
But how did you know me?” 

“I have been calling on, Mortimer, 
ami he pointed you out to me from 
the window of his surgery as you 
passed. As our road lay the same 
way I'thought that I would overtake 
you and introduce myself. I trust 
that Sir Henry is none the worse for 
his journey?” 

“He is very well, thank you.” 

“We were all afraid that after the 
sad death of Sir Charles the new bar- 
onet might refuse to live here. It is 
asking much of a wealthy man to 
come down and bury himself in @ 
place of this kind, but I need not tell 
you that it means a very great deal 
to the country-side. Sir Henry has, 
I suppose, no superstitious fears in 
the matter?” 

“I do not think that it is likely.” 

“Of course you know the legend 
of the fiend dog which haunts the 
family?” 

“I have heard it.” 

“It is extraordinary how credulous 
the peasants are about here! Any 
number of them are ready to swear 
that they have seen such a creature 
upon the moor.” He spoke with a 
smile, but I seemed to read in his 
eyes that he took the matter more 
seriously. “The story took a great 
hold upon the imagination of Sir 
Charles, and I have no doubt that it 
led to his tragic end.” 

“But how?” 

“His nerves were so worked up that 
the appearance of any dog might have 
had a fatal effect upon his diseased 
heart. I fancy that he really did see 
something of the kind upon that last 
hight in the Yew Alley. I feared that 
some disaster might occur, for I was 
very fond of the old man, and I knew 
that his heart was weak.” 

“How did you know that?” 

“My friend Mortimer told me.” 

“You think, then, that some dog 
pursued Sir Charles, and that he died 
of fright in consequence?” 

“Have you any better explanation?” 

“I have not come to any conclusion.” 


hung 
carried a 


“ AS Mr. Sherlock Holmes?” 

The words took away my breath 
for an instant, but a glance at the 
placid face and steadfast eyes of my 
companion showed that no surprise 
was intended. 

“Tt is useless for us to pretend that 
we do not know you, Dr. Watson,” 
said he. “The records of your de- 
tective have reached us here, and you 
could not celebrate him without be- 
ing known yourself. When Mortimer 
told me your name he could not 
deny your identity. If you are here, 
then it follows that Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes is interesting himself in the 
matter, and I am naturally curious 
to know what view he may take.” 

“I am afraid that I cannot answer 
that question.” 

“May I ask if he is going to honor 
us with a visit himself?” 

“He cannot leave town at present. 
He has other cases which engage his 
attention.” 

“What a pity! He might throw 
some light on that which is so dark 
to us. But as to your own researches, 
if there is any possible way in which 
I can be of service to you I trust that 
you will command me. If I had any 
indication of the nature of your sus~ 
picions, or how you propose to in- 
vestigate the case, I might perhaps 
even now give you some aid or advice.” 

“T assure you that I am simply here 
upon a visit to my friend, Sir Henry, 
and that I need no help of any kind.” 

“Excellent!” said Stapleton. “You 
are perfectly right to be wary and 
discreet. I am justly reproved for 
what I feel was an unjustifiable intru- 
sion and I promise you that I will 
not mention the matter again.” 

We had come to a point where a 
narrow grassy path struck off from 
the road and wound away across the 
moor. A steep, boulder-sprinkled hill 
lay upon right which had in by- 
gone days been cut into a granite 
quarry. The face which was turned 
towards us formed a dark cliff, with 
ferns and brambles growing in its 
niches. From over a distant rise there 
floated a grey plume of smoke. 

“A moderate walk along this moor- 
path brings us to Merripit House," 











































































































said he. “Perhaps you will spare an 
hour,.that-I may have the pleasure 
of introducing you to my sister.” 

My first thought was that I should 
be by Sir Henry’s side. But then I 
remembered the pile of papers and 
bills with which his study table was 
littered. It was certain that I could 
not help him with those. And Holmes 
had expressly said that I should study 
the neighbors upon the moor. I ac- 
cepted Stapleton’'s invitation, and we 
turned together down the path. 

“It is a wonderful place, the moor,” 
gaid he, looking round over the un- 
dulating downs, long green rollers, 
with crests of jagged granite foaming 
up into fa tastic surges. “You never 
tire of the moor. You cannot think 
the wonderful secrets which its con- 
tains. It is so vast, and so barren, 
and so mysterious.” 

“You know it well then?” 


“T have only been here two years. 
The residents would call me a new 
comer. We came shortly after Sir 


Charles settled. But my tastes led me 
to explore the country round, and I 
should think that there are few men 
who know it better than I do.” 

“Is it so hard to know?” 

“Very hard. You see, for example, 
this great plain to the north here, 
with the queer hills breaking out of 
it. Do you observe anything remark- 
able about that?” 

“It would be a 
gallop.” 

“You would naturally think so and 
the thought has cost several their lives 
before now. You notice those bright 
green spots scattered thickly over it?’ 

“Yes, they seem more fertile than 
the rest.’ 

Stapleton laughed. 

“That is the great Grimpen Mire,” 


rare place for a 


said he. “A false step yonder means 
death to man or beast. Only yester- 
day I saw one of the moor ponies 


wander into it He never came out. 
I saw his head for quite a long time 
craning out of the bog-bole, but it 
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Why stay thin asa rail? You don’t have 
to! And you don't have to go through life 
with « chest that the tailor gives you; with 
legs you can hardly stand on. And what 
about that stomach that flinches every time 
You try a square meal? Are you a pill-feeder? 


ou can't 
it—it can't be done. 

The only way to be well is to build up 
your body—all of it, through Nature's 
methods—not by pampering the stomach 
It is not fate that is making you a failure 
it's.that poor emaciated body of yours; 
your half-sickness shows plain in your 
face, and the world loves healthy people 
So be HEALTHY — STRONG — VITAL 
That's living. Mention the ailments upon 
which you wish Special Information and 
seod with @ 10 ( 
postage on my 
mess and my book, 

Conservation of 
and Mental Energy. 
—send for my free book Right Now. 

LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
Newark 
Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 508 E. Olive St., B-393, Bloom- 
ington, Ills, is so thankful at having cured her- 
self. that out of pure gratitude she is anxious to 
tell all other sufferers just how to get rid of 
their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
mame and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 












PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff -StopsHairFalling) 
Restores Color : 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair, 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Hiacox Chem. Wks. Patchogue. N. ¥. 













’ dry season ‘it is a 





sucked him 

but after these autumn rains it is 
awful place. And yet I can find my 
way to the very heart of it and return 
alive. By George, there is another 
of those miserable ponies!” 

Something brown was rolling and 
tossing among the green sedges. Then 
a long, agonized, writhing neck shot 
upwards and a dreadful cry echoed 
over the moor. It turned me cold 
with horror, but my companion’s 
nerves seemed to be stronger than 
mine. 

“It’s gone!” said he. “The mire 
has him. Two in two days, and many 
more, perhaps, for they get in the 
way of going there in dry weather, 
and never know the difference until 
the mire has them in its clutch. It’s 
a bad place, the great Grimpen Mire.” 

“And you say you can penetrate it?” 

“Yes, there are one or two paths 
which a very active man can take. I 
have found them out.” 

“But why should you wish to go 
into so horrible a place?” 

“Well, you see the hills beyond? 
They are really islands cut off on all 
sides by the impassable mire, which 
has crawled round them in the course 
of years. That is where the rare 
plants and the butterflies are, if you 
have the wit to reach them.” 

“I shall try 'my luck some day.” 

He looked at me with a surprised 
face. 

“For God’s sake put such an idea 
out of your mind,” said he. “Your 
blood would be upon my head. I as- 
sure you that there wouid not be the 
least chance of your coming back 
alive. It is only by remembering cer- 
tain complex landmarks that I am 
able to do it.” 

“Halloa!” Icried. “What is that?” 

A long, low moan, indiscribably 
sad, swept over the moor. It filled 
the whole air, and yet it was impos- 
sible to say whence it came. From 
a dul] murmur it swelled into a deep 
roar, and then sank back into a mel- 
ancholy, throbbing murmur once 
again. Stapleton looked at me with 
a curious expression in his face. 

“Queer place, the moor!” said he. 

“But what is it?” 

“The peasants say it is the Hound 
of the Baskervilles calling for its prey. 
I’ve heard it once or twice before, but 
never quite so loud.” 

(To be continued) 





Facing,the School Problem 


(Continued from page 87) 


practice. <A definite formula has been 
worked out whereby each community 
will receive what it is entitled to on the 
basis of costs, wealth, and effort for 
schools. In this way the tendency 
will be for tax burdens throughout the 
state to be more nearly equalized. In 
general, this will mean larger aid to 
the rural sections. 


Proposals are Merely Tentative 


An effort will now be made to get 
before the rural people of the state 
the facts regarding present conditions 
and the recommendations proposed for 
meeting them. While the Committee 
has studied the entire problem most 
earnestly it takes the position that the 
proposals are tentative merely. The 
Committee has no other desire than to 
see developed the best workable plan 
for the betterment of rural schoo]s. 
This end can be attained only as each 
and every citizen informs himself re- 
garding the proposals and discusses 
them with his neighbors. There should 
of course be only one motive in this 
discussion—the best interests of the 
rural children of the state. 

Beginning in September representa- 
tives of the Committee, will spend sev- 
eral months in the field. Through the 
local farm and home organizations, 
meetings will be held in as many com- 
munities as practicable. In most cases 
it will not be wecessary for farmers to 
go far to attend one of these meetings. 
New York State has not for years had 
before it a question of such significance 
as this one on education. It is import- 
ant that it be thoroughly discussed. 


If the fireless cooker doesn’t work 
just right, maybe it's because the 
steam valve is stopped up. A few 
drops of ammonia poured into the top 
of the valve and caught as it runs 
through will clean it out. 


Boiling the silverware in an alumi- 
num kettle cleans it well and it is lots 
easier than scrubbing it by hand. A 
granite kettle will do if it contains a 
teaspoonful of salt, one of soda, and a 
small piece of zinc in addition to the 
silver and boiling water. 


Let the boys and girls have visitors 
this summer. 
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First to Have All Ayrshires 


Bucks county has the first Ayrshire 
calf club organized in Pennsylvania, 
according to The Ayrshire Digest. 
Eleven boys and girls are the proud 
owners of as fine a lot of Red and 
White heifer calves as ever went into 
a club. They are growthy, vigorous 
youngsters of good individuality and 
backed by production records. 

June 12 was a big day at Perkasie, 
where the calves were distributed by 
auction to their new owners. The 
calves were taken to a lot near the 
business section, a goodly number of 
those interested gathered around, and 
“auctioneer” J. Homer Decker, execu- 
tive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Ayrshire Association, began the sale. 
Bids were started at the cost price of 
the calves, and whatever additional 
money was received went into a com- 
mon club fund. 

The only trouble the auctioneer had 
was in stopping the bidder. Each boy 
and girl had decided on the particular 
alf he or she wanted and was deter- 
mined to secure it, with the result that 
the treasury of the Blooming Glen Calf 
Club was considerably benefited. 

The successful bidders were: Clar- 
ence Kramer, Howard T. Dunlap, 
Tunis Cook, Walter Yoder, Harry 
Cresman, Paul Kramer, Beatrice 
Kriebel, Elsie Boesenhoefer, John 
Cook, Ralph Butler, Henry Yothers. 

President Charles B. Weaver, of the 
First National Bank of Perkasie is 






Show Time is Coming 

Now is the time when the work jy ' 
hardest. With haying in full SWin; 
and harvesting soon at hand it surely 
does keep a young fellow busy, When 
the work is over at night you are often 
tired and about ready for bed. Per. 


haps you don’t have quite as Much ~ 


time as you did to care for your calf. 
But don’t neglect its care by any 
means. The following little poem js 
easy to read and in each stanza yoy 
will find at least one important pointer 
Now summer is here, and your calf is 


growing, 
T’will soon be time to think of 

showing. 
The calf needs a blanket, for flies are 

waiting 


To start their daily celebrating 
Upon that rounded back go slick. 
But a well made cover will do the 
trick. 


It won’t be long before the county 
show, 
And this one fact we all well know 
Mr. Judge likes a calf that leads right 
handy, 
And stands in the ring like a regular 
dandy. 
So start in now with the little airs 
That help make winners at county 
fairs. 


In the Calf Club Books you can find 
good reading 
About the ways you should be 
feeding, 














This Boy’s Efforts in Fitting His Heifer Brought Excellent Returns 


Edward Bell, an Ohio calf club boy, had his heart set on one particular 


achievement in 1920. That was to show at the Ohio state fair. 
early and gave his heifer calf the greatest care possible. 


He started 
He followed in- | 


struction in fitting and the result was that his pet was declared the grand 


champion female for that year. 
make. 


In fact, it is an achievement that few realize. 


That is an excellent record for a boy to 


This year there will 


be hundreds of boys and girls competing at the various county and state 


fairs. 


We are watching closely to see how many boys and girls not only win 


in their junior competitions but also enter the senior judging rimgs and com- 


pete against the grown-ups. 


We will wager that there are many boys who 


will make the grown-ups exert themselves to win the top places. Who will be 


the one to carry off the blue ribbon? 
into the last period of fitting, 


girls should bring their calves 


end of this month the show season starts. 


Now is the time when boys and 
for at the 
Boys and girls raising Holstein 


calves may get some very good ideas from the recent calf club manual 
published by the Holstein-Friesian Association of America which contains 
some very mighty good suggestions by practical breeders and exhibitors. Mr. 


E. J. 


Cooper of the Association has written a calf club jingle about boys 


and girls who have the right spirit and show their calves at the county 


and state fairs. 


American Agriculturist seconds Mr. Cooper's closing thought 


that we wish the boys and girls who compete in the show ring will stand, “num- 
ber one, next to the band.” 


backing the club, accepting each club 
member’s note for the amount paid for 
the calf. So well pleased was he with 
the quality of the calves distributed 
and with the events of the day in gen- 
eral that he exclaimed to the boys and 
girls, in whose success he is greatly in- 
terested, “This is one of the happiest 
days of my life.” 

County Agent P. H. Sprenkle gave 
valuable help to the new “Ayr- 
shirites” in selecting the calves from 
the farms near Philadelphia and se- 
cured them all from federally accred- 
ited herds. He will supervise the prog- 
ress of the club and assist the local 
leaders, I. E. Moyer, William Yoder 
and A. D. Cook, in seeing that the club 
members make good in the worthy en- 
terprise they have undertaken, 

Not the least of the pleasant feat- 
ures of the “auction” was the lunch 
of ice cream and pure Ayrshire milk 
from Pine Run Farms, owned by C. 8S. 
Kriebel and Son, supplied free and in 
liberal quantities 





And as you drive down the long corn 
row, 
Keep thinking of things to make 
your calf grow. 
For the boys who think and plan each 
day, 
Are the ones who always find a Way: . 


And don’t forget to take it out, 
For a daily walk or run about. 
Clean, fresh water should be always” 
close 
With no restrictions, as to size of 
dose. 
While they say a brushing applied 
each night, 
Will keep that calf a looking right. ” 


We call your mind to these little tips . 
Which we have found in our seve 
trips 
To calf club stalls and county shows 
Where well groomed winners stand 
in rows. 
And it is our wish that you may stand, 
As number ONE right next to the 
band. Earl J. Cooper 
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Midsummer Hints for Canning and Clothes 
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Hay Fever and Asthma 


About 
EMMA GARY WALLACE 


Those who know nothing about hay 
r asthma are accustomed to 





. fever ° . 

: rd them as lacking in seriousness. 
mm et this is a mistaken view, those 
BB who have the malady realize, and those 
t who do not have it should use every 
y safeguard to prevent contracting 
is either malady. 

~ Hay fever, which resembles the on- 
“ set of a hard cold, is most common 


is when certain plants are in blossom, 

the trouble being aggravated by the 
: pollen in the air. It is a disease of 
. the respiratory tract and among its 
symptoms are sneezing, running of 
the eyes, and a sense of difficulty in 
breathing. One famous specialist has 
said, “Show me a sneezer and in time 
| will show you a wheezer,” it being 
his experience that, if hay fever pa- 
tients are not given adequate treat- 


ty ment, asthma develops. 
Hay fever confines itself largely to 
i the late summer and early autumn, 
it while asthma becomes chronic and 
troubles at all times of the year. Asth- 
ir ma is a serious disease of the repira- 
tion. The capillaries or hair-like 
fbres Which line the bronchi contract 
y jainfully under irritating conditions. 
Dust, very cold air, and stuffy rooms 
d and other conditions cause almost un- 
bearable discomfort. 
e In either of these troubles the phys- 


ical condition is important. Indiges- 
tion, over-fatigue, too much excite- 
ment, fear, worry, or anxiety all pre- 
cipitate attacks. The patient must be 
careful of the diet, eating whole- 


gen taken into the system, deplete 
the nervous system, and bring about 
a run-down condition of the blood. 
Attacks of labored breathing overtax 
the heart and weary the brain. 
Sometimes change of climate gives 
relief, although in many cases the 
effects soon wear off. Any patient 
having had fever or asthma should 
have the nose and throat thoroughly 
examined in order that obstructions 
or unhealthy conditions may be rem- 
edied. In fact a thorough physical 
examination is valuable as there are 
often contributing causes. Whatever 
constitutional treatment is necessary, 
should be religiously followed up, for 
it is the between-time care which 
must be depended upon _ to fortify 
the system against spasmodic attacks. 
With young children especially, 
asthmatic troubles should be avoided 
and forestalled because the system 
soon forms the habit and a tendency 


is developed. There is struggle 
enough in life without the struggle 
for breath being added. Upon the 


first appearance of the slightest symp- 
tom of asthma, competent advice 
should be sought, for neither of these 
ailments is trivial and a stitch in 
time may save ninety-nine and years 
of suffering besides. 


Canned Tomatoes 


Select tomatoes that are ripe but 
not overripe, free from blemishes and 
of medium size, if possible They 
should be red to the stem end, since 
green parts produce poor flaver and 
color. Imperfect tomatoes may be 
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little time, 
has proven 


2 cents in 
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yourself. 
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needs. 


inch material. 


Pattern No. 1303 cuts in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches 
Size 36 requires % 





bust measure. 
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This is the Time of the Year to Make Underclothes 


yard 36-inch material. 
A child’s one-piece 
as well as grown 


can be made with or without sleeves. 
Pattern No. 


10 and 12-years. Size 8 requires 1% yards 
32-inch. material. Price 12 cents, stamps. 
How To Order Pattern: Write your name 


and address plainly on a piece of paper, enclose 


Fashion Department. 
allowing and guaranteed to fit perfectly. 

When you order your pattern, 
it would pay you to enclose 10 cents extra to 
receive a copy of our 


zine which shows about 400 styles, including 
several pages of embroidery designs, and con- 
dressmaking. 


tains a seven-lesson course in 


Homemade underclothes are not 
only cheaper than those you buy 
ready made, but last so much longer 
that it pays to take a little time and 
make them for the children and for 
The patterns shown in this 
number have been tested out as ex- 
tremely simple for the woman who 
sews at home and they are econ- 
omical of material tog. August is a 
g00d time to begin thinking of fall 
The corset cover illustrated is 
' Planned especially for the stout figure 
and will help to give the trim, slender 
effect so much in fashion these days. 
It can be trimmed with edging or 
lace and takes only % yard of 36- 


Price 12 cents, 


union suit takes very 
trouble or material to make and 
the most comfortable for youngsters 
ups. The pattern shown 
6, 8, 


9766 cuts in Sizes 2, 4, 


stamps and send your order to the 
Every pattern is seam- 
we think 


‘Summer Fashion Maga- 














Some, plain, nourishing food and mas- 
ticating it thoroughly. The digestive 
‘ystem must be in good order. Ob- 
Serving regular hours and avoiding 
3 rapid changes of temperature, espec- 
ially from heat to cold, which causes 
almost instantaneous contraction of 
the little hair-like capillaries and 
thuts off the air, are also important. 
The wisest plan is to put one’s self 
Wder the care of a skillful physician 
Who has had experience in handling 
cases of this kind. Recent investiga- 
tend to prove that some asthma 
‘ases have an underlying tubercular 
the trouble perhaps being la- 
tent, yet serving as a more or less con- 
t irritation, much like a splinter 
it the buried flesh. 
Asthma and hay fever both weaken 
“cause they affect the supply of o«y- 













used for catsup or puree, or made into 
juice for filling the spaces left in a 
jar after it is packed with whole 
tomatoes. 

Scald a few tomatoes at a time in 
boiling water for from one-half a 
minute to 2 minutes, using a wire 
basket or a thin cloth. Dip them into 
cold water and remove quickly. With 
a small, sharp paring kn‘fe, cut out 
the stem core; then with a quick turn 
of the wrist, twist the skins from 
the tomatoes without removing the 
pulp. If the pulp adheres to the skin, 
the tomatoes have been scalded either 
too long* or not long enough. As 
they are peeled, lay them in shallow 
pans. 

If the cold-pack method is’ used, 
pack the scalded tomatoes into the 
jars, pressing them down firmly with 














package. 











‘Try this on the 
Family Appetite 


Open a package of Post Toasties 
at breakfast or supper time; fill the 
bowls, add cream or milk (berries or 
fresh fruit, too, if you like) and then 
listen to the verdict! 


Post Toasties are always ready, 
always crisp; good to the last flake— 
and there are many servings from one 


Never any need to wait for cooking, 
and never any need to wonder what 
would taste good, when you have Post 
Toasties in the house. 


Post Toasties are helping the whole 
world to understand what a delicious, 
satisfying food American corn can be. 


Make sure that you and your family 
are served with the superior corn flakes. 


Be sure to order 
Post Toasties by 


name, and get the 
Yellow and Red 


Aways ingood taste— . 


Post Toastie 


IMPROVED CORN FLAKES 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Jnc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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@ wooden spoon. Fill the jars to 
within one-fourth inch of the top with 
boiling tomato juice. Add one tea- 
spoon of salt for each quart and 
from one teaspoon to one tablespoon 
of sugar, if desired. Boil the jars in 
hot-water bath for 30 minutes. Be 
cautious about attempting to can too 
many tomatoes at a time by the cold- 
pack method. In hot weather they 
may We spoiled by flat souring, if 
they stand too long at any stage of 
the process. 

If the open-kettle method is used, 
thoroughly clean the jars and the 
covers by boiling them for 20 minutes. 
Add salt and sugar to the tomatoes in 
the proportions recommended for the 
cold-pack method. Add no water, be- 
cause the tomatoes will make their 
own juice as they become heated. 
Bring them to the boiling point, and 
boil them for from 6 to 10 minutes. 
The longer period may be required 
for very large tomatoes; these should 
be turned during the cooking. Empty 
the jars, adjust the rubbers, and with 
clean spoons ladle the boiling toma- 
toes into the jars, filling them to 
overflowing with the boiling juice. 
Adjust the clean tops immediately 
and seal the jars. Invert the jars 
to coct, avoiding a draft on them. 





Heat lemons slightly before squeez- 
ing and note how much more juice 
comes from them. 
























Come Take a Walk 
With Nancy Jane 


Nancy Jane wants to walk right intothe Wy 
arms of some litjle 1 who will love her 
whe 
es" 


she cries, Saar eks her whens! 

je and sing ber to sleep at night. 
Nancy Jane Can 
WALK-—CRY— 
In fact Ni Jane ts 
gon every gir! 
for. 


it the very 
s it and fo: 
She stands thirteen inchesh 

je arms and . |n on- 
breakable head, big row le 

bige ores the 0 to sleep, brown hair, a 
a wered lawn dress §* 
with lace — like the pice Fu 
tore—and cute paten' ther s . 

She ts a lovable ite, she can s' 

alone, cry out and walk, 


Do You Want Her? 
—_ all of our WetotSe in Ay 34 
ittle favor. So if want her, just 
write us 7 and we will tail pou 
how to get oot 8 

Jane Doll e 
FARM LIFE, SPENCER: INDIANA 
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“otterin, silo buyers on ROSS 
ruct Metal Silo—the quay you 
ve been loooking for. Buy now 
, e bi t saving. 

BROS Metal Silos considered best by 
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Those are advantages of owny 
ing a ROSS, In addition you «et all modern 
improvements and construction fea 
found on any others, and «till ROSS prices are 
The biggest cutter bargains ever offer- 
ed, the biewest value your dollar will bay. Let 
‘us show you. Get our prices Ir easy 
vy. Owning a ROSS 


which mean almost a 
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your filled. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 
In Every County. 


One man earned $275.00 in 
the last two weeks selling sub- 
scriptions for A. A. Beginners 
can earn $40.00 to $75.00 
wee"'v, 


If you like American Agricul- 
turist, you can sell it to others. 
This will not only pay you 
well, but will give you an in- 
teresting and valuable exper- 
ience. 


All that is required is a 
thorough knowledge of the 
farming business, a strong be- 
lief in the A. A. and the will- 
ingness to hustle. 


Previous selling experience de- 
sirable but not essential. 


Write us today for details of 
our liberal commission pro- 
position with allowance for ex- 
penses. Mention several coun- 
ties you would consider work- 
ing so that in case your own 
county should be taken, we 
can place you in territory you 
prefer. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
a | 











NEW YORK 
_ Meetings of Horticulturists 


The eastern meeting of the New 
York State Horticultural Society will 
be held at the home of Philip Du Bois 
at New Paltz, N. ¥. on August 5bth. 
This eastern meeting will be more of 
the nature of a basket picnic. There 
will be special speakers on hand to ad- 
dress the assemblage, among them 
being John D. Miller, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Dairymen’s League Coop- 
erative Association and Dr. R. W. 
Thatcher, director of the New York 
experiment station. Commissioner 
Berne K. Pyrke, and George E. Hogue 
of the department of farms and mar- 
kets have been invited, 

The annual summer meeting of the 
society will be held on Wednesday, 
August 9th, at the New York college of 
agriculture at Ithaca. 
program will consist of a tour of the 
university campus and college farms 
followed by an address by Dean A. R. 
Mann and a talk by Dr. W. H. Chand- 
ler, who will explain the various 
phases of the orchard experiments. 
Following lunch a special trip will be 
conducted to the orchards and field ex- 
periments. 


Fulton County Activities 


In northern Fulton county, N. Y., 
hay was being harvested in late July 
which promised to be a bumper crop 
for this section. For the past two 
years it has been-rather light, and 
the only fault probably this year is 
that the farmers will not cut all of 
their crops, owing to lack of help and 
storage. Last year hundreds of tons 
of hay was drawn into this section 
to supply the demand for the points 
north of here, since the lower part 
of Hamilton county, did not gather 
over 50% of what it had to use. It 
is reported that some fed only grain 
to their live stock, as they found it 
cheaper than buying hay. ° 

The grain prospect is somewhat 
brighter than two weeks ago, as the 
country was flooded, but since the 
change has come, and we are having 
some sunshine weather, things begin 
to look more favorable. Unless the 
weather should prove too dry from 
now, potatoes and corn may suffer, 
as well as buckwheat. Butter is 28 
to 35c p Ib, eggs 30c p doz, owing 
to the demand from public boarding 
houses and hotels in this section. 
Potatoes retail at 48 to 55c p pk, new 
crop.—[W. H. L., Northville, N. Y. 


Ontario Co.—We have had lots of 
rain. Haying weather has not been 
very good. Last week was an im- 
provement. New seedings produced a 
heavy crop of good quality hay. Old 
meadows were quite full of weeds. 
Wheat harvest looks good on uplands. 
Cabbage is growing splendidly. Low- 
land crops have suffered. Alfalfa is 
making a good second growth. Cherries 
made a bumper crop this year, a large’ 
portion going to waste. Strawberries 
were not very heavy; blackberries and 
currants were also heavy. Help is 
very scarce and high.—[E. T. Brizzee. 


Allegany Co. Picnic.—The annual 
picnic of Allegany county grangers, 
league members and the farm and 
home bureau members will be held at 
Wellsville, N. Y., on August 10. This 
promises to be a rousing good meeting 
and the best annual summer gather- 
ing which Allegany county folks have 
had in years. All friends of the vari- 
ous Allegany county farm —— 
tions are invited to attend.—[John 8S. 
Allegany 


Bardwell, County Deputy, 


Pomona, N. Y. 
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| Riders of the Purple Sage 


















THE BREEDING OF 
FARM ANIMALS 


By M. W. HARPER 


This book represents the useful information 
concerning the breeding of farm animals, well 
adapted to the needs of the farmer and breeder 
It includes a brief discussion of the funda- 
mental principles underlying animal breeding 
Special emphasis is placed on the importance 
of proper care and management of the parents, 
together with the development of the young 
stock, etc Notwithstanding the complex nature 
of animal breeding, the text is presented in such 


a manner as to be readily comprehended 

anyone 

IMlustrated 5 1-2 x 7 1-2 Inches 
336 Pages Cleth NET $2.00 


American Agriculturist, Inc.., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 

















Chapter XXII 
(Continued from last week) 


Tull’s men were not saving their 
mounts; they were driving them des- 
perately. One glance ahead served 
to show him that Bess could pick a 
course through the sage as well as 
he. She looked neither back nor 
at the running riders, and bent for- 
ward over. Black Star’s neck and 
studied the ground ahead. 

Venters saw now that the black was 
being ridden as never before, except 
when Jerry Card lost the race to 
Wrangle. How easily, gracefully, 
naturally, Bess sat her saddle! Then 
all at once, flashing over him, thrill- 
ing him, came the recollection that 
Bess was Oldring’s Masked Rider. 


The morning ¢ 


chosen by the best rider now on the 
upland sage. For Jerry Card was 
dead. And fame had rivaled him 
with only one rider, and that was the 
slender girl who now swung so easily 
with Black Star’s stride. Oldring’s 
Masked Rider! Many times this 
strange rider, at once well known and 
unknown, had escaped pursuers by 
matchless riding. He had jumped 
his horse over the Gerber Wash, a 
deep, wide ravine separating the fields 
of Glaze from the wild sage. He had 
been surrounded north of Sterling; and 
he had broken through the line. A 
fleet, dark horse—a slender, dark 
form—a black mask—a driving run 
down the slohe—a dot on the purple 
sage—a shadowy, muffled steed dis- 
appearing in the night! 

And this Masked Rider of the up- 
lands had been Elizabeth Erne! 

Then gunghots in the rear reminded 
him of Tull. Venters looked back. 
Far to the side, dropping behind, 
trooped the riders. They were shoot- 
ing. Venters saw no puffs of dust, 
heard no whistling bullets. He was 
out of range. When he looked back 
again Tull’s riders had given up pur- 
suit. 

Then Venters pulled Night out of 
his running stride. Bess turned, and, 
Venters caught the white glint of her 
waving hand. He held Night to a 
trot and rode on. Soon the receding 
black riders behind, disappeared be- 
hind a ridge. They would go back to 
Lassiter’s trail and follow it, and fol- 
low in vain. When he reached Bess, 
he smiled at sight of her standing with 
arms round Black Star’s neck. 

“Oh, Bern! I love him!” she cried. 
“He’s beautiful; he knows; and how 
he can run! I've had fast horses. 
But Black Star! ... Wrangle never 
beat him!” 

“I'm wondering if I didn’t dream 
that. When we get back to my old 
home in Illinois, we'll turn the horses 
free—free to roam and browse and 
drink—never to feel a spur again— 
never to be ridden!” 

“TI would like that,” said Bess. 

They rested. Then, mounting, they 
rode side by side up the white trail. 

The hours passed, the miles slipped 
behind, and the wall of rock loomed 
in the fore. The Notch opened wide. 
It was a rugged, stony pass, with 
level and open trail, and Venters and 
Bess ran the blacks through it. 

The little hamlet, a white and 
green patch in the waste of purple, 
lay miles down a slope to the west. 
And farther west a faint green spot 
marked the location of Stone Bridge. 

“Bess, we're safe—we're free!” said 
Venters. “We're alone on the sage. 
We're half way to Sterling.” 

“Ah! I wonder how it is with Las- 
siter and Miss Withersteen.” 

“Never fear, Bess. He'll 
Tull.” 

“Bern, will we ever find any place 
like our beautiful valley?” 

“No. But, dear, listen. We'll go 
back some day, after years—ten years. 
Then we'll be forgotten. And our 
valley will be just as we left it.” 

“What if Balancing Rock falls and 
closes the outlet to the Pass?” 

“I’ve thought of that. I'll pack in 
ropes and ropes. And if the outlet’s 
closed we'll climb up the cliffs and 
over them to the valley and go down 
on rope ladders. I know just where 
to make the climb.” 

“Oh yes, let us go back!” 

“It's something sweet to look for- 
ward to. Bess, it's like all the future 
looks to me.’ 

So they rode on down the old trail. 
Often they rested the horses. The 
glisten of a pool of water in a hollow 
caught Venters’s eye, and here he 
unsaddled the blacks and let them roll 
and drink and browse. 


They watched the sun begin to bury 
its red curve under the dark horizon. 

“We'll ride on till late,” he said. 
“Then you can sleep a little, while 
I watch and graze the horses. And 
we'll ride into Sterling early to-mor- 
row. We'll be married! .. . 


“Oh, Bern! ... But look! The sun 
is setting on the sage—the last time 
for us till we dare come again to 
the Utah border. Ten years! Oh, 
Bern, look, so you will never forget!” 

Slumbering, fading purple fire burn- 
ed over the undulating sage ridges. 
Colors and shades changed in slow, 
wondrous transformation 

Suddenly Venters was startled by a 
low, rumbling roar. , 

“Bess, did you hear anything?” he 
whispered. 

“No.” 

“Listen! .. 
ined— Ah!” 

Out of the east or north, from re- 
low continuously long sound— deep, 
weird,—dying. 


outwit 


- Maybe I only imag- 








tear-blurred ur e 
Withersteen watched Venters 
Elizabeth Erne and the black 
disappear over the ridge of 

“They're gone!” said Lassiter, « 
they’re safe now. An’ there’]] never 
a day of their lives but what th . 
remember Jane Withersteen an’ — 
Uncle Jim! . . . I reckon, Jane cn 
better be on our way.” ea 

The burros obediently wh 
started down the eanek wich aaa 
cautious steps, but Lassiter hag to 
leash the whining dogs and leag 

Like an automaton Jane followeg 
Lassiter down the steep trail of dust 
and bits of weathered stone. y. 
relief came to her in the sense ot 
being enclosed betwen dark Stone 
walls deep hidden from the Blare of 
sun, from the glistening sage. Las. 
siter lengthened the stirrup Straps og 
one of the burros and bade he 
mount and ride close to him. The 
burros trotted tirelessly; the dogg, 
once more free, pattered tirelessly; and 
Lassiter led on with never a stop, and 
at every open place he looked back, 
And presently they came to a densi 
thicket of slender trees, through 
which they passed to rich, green grag 
and water. Here Lassiter rested the 
burros for a little while. 

At his bidding she mounted and rogy 
on close to the heels of his burro, 
The cannon narrowed: Lassiter 
traveled slower, with more exceeding 
care as to the ground he chose. The 
rugged outline of rims grew craggy, 
Splits appeared in deep breaks, and 
gorges running at right angles, and 
then the Pass opened wide at a june. 
tion of intersecting canons. 

Lassiter dismounted, led his burro, 
called the dogs close, and proceeded 
at snail pace through dark masseg of 
rock and dense thickets under the left 
wall. Long he watched and listened 
before venturing to cross the mouths 
of side canons. At length he halted, 
tied his burro, lifted a warning hand 
to Jane, and then slipped away among 
the boulders. 

When he reached Jane's side again 
he was pale, and his gray eyes glittered 
coldly. Bidding her dismount, he led 
the burros into a covert of stones and 
cedars, and tied them. ° 

“Jane, I’ve run into the fellers I've 
been lookin’ for, an’ I'm goin’ after 
them,” he said. 

“Why?" she asked. 

“T reckon I won't take time to tell 
you.” 

“Couldn’t we slip by without being 
seen?” 

“Likely enough. But that ain't my 
game. An’ I'd like to know, in case 
I don’t come back, what you'll do.” 

“What can I do?” 

“TI reckon you can go back to Tull. 
Or stay in the Pass an’ be taken of 
by rustlers. Which’ll you do?” 

“TIT don’t know. I can’t think very 
well. But I believe I'd rather be 
taken off by rustlers.” 

“T'll go. I only mentioned that 
chance of my not comin’ back. I'm 
pretty sure to come.” 

“Need you risk so much? Must you 
fight more? Haven't you shed enough 
blood ?” 

“I'd like to tell you why I'm goin’,” 
he continued. “But I reckon I won't 
Caly, I'll say that mercy an’ goodness 
such as is in you, can’t be lived up t 
on this Utah border. Jane. I wouldn't 
have you no different, an’ that’s why 
I’m goin’ to try to hide you some 
where in this Pass.” 

She saw him shake his tall form 
erect, look at her strangely and stead: 
fastly, and then, slip away amid the 
rocks and trees She felt extreme 
weariness, yet somehow it did not 
seem to be of her body. Lassiter had 
gone off, probably to his own death; 
and she was sorry, but there was 00 
feeling in her sorrow. 

Suddenly from the mouth of the 
canon just beyond her rang out 
clear, sharp report of a rifle. Echot 
clapped. Then followed a piercingly 
high yell of anguish, quickly breaking 
Dull revolver shots—hoarse yes 
pound of hoofs—and again silence 
Lassiter must be busily enga 
thought Jane, and no chill trembled 
over her. 

More rattling shots disturbed the 
noonday quiet. Bullets whizzed over 
Jane’s hiding place; one struck & 
stone and whined away in the alt 
After that, for a time, succeeded a 
sultory shots. 

Sooner or later, then, Jane heard the 
cracking of horses’ hoofs on 
stones, and the sound came nearef 
and nearer. Silence intervened 
Lassiter’s soft jingling step 
her of his approach. When he & 
peared he was covered with blood. 


(To be Concluded) 
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on Friday, July 21st, a conference 
the marketing of lambs was held in 
Jersey City which is of interest to 

_- every farmer who has lambs to sell, 
; ailed py the United States depart- 
. ment of agriculture at the request of 
jive stock shippers who have suffered 
in the last few weeks from repeated 
in supplies of lambs at Jersey 


ts 
t ey. causing demoralization of the 
rket. 
eo attendance were state market 


officials from Virginia, New Jersey 
and New York, live stock marketing 
experts of the federal bureau, officials 
of the Jersey City live stock exchange, 
and representatives of the largest buy- 
ers and dealers in this market. The 

New York State Sheep Growers’ Co- 

operative Association was represented 

py its General Manager, F, E. Rob- 
ertson. 

At present lambs are coming in 
largest quantities from Virginia and 
West Virginia, with smaller shipments 
from Tennessee, Ohio, Maryland and 
North Carolina. The custom has be- 
come established among shippers 
from these sections to send their lambs 
so that they reach the market at the 
end of the week for sale on Monday. 
Instead of there being an even flow 
of lambs to the market during this 
heavy shipping season, there has been 
the greatest irregularity without any 
apparent organized effort to intro- 
duce any system for determining ship- 
ments on a basis of market demand 
or carloads in transit. An illustra- 
tion was given by one of the speakers 
of an over-supply recently eausing a 
drop of 11 cents per pound in three 
days’ time. It was brought out that 
the tendency of these gluts is to lower 
the general levels of wholesale prices, 
bringing down not merely the prices 

-for poor quality lambs, but for the 
good stock as well. The discussion 
made clear that two problems were 
involved: Spreading out receipts so 
as to maké a more even flow into the 
market, and improvement of quality. 

Representatives of the large pack- 
ing houses in Jersey City and New 
York were accused of not co-operating 
by buying at Jersey City when there 
was a glut instead of shipping dressed 
lambs from the west. They replied 
that they could buy only a limited 
quantity at Jersey City, because the 
quality was so poor. They elaimed 
that they would always be ready to 
buy freely lambs that were of the 
quality they required. 

The suggestions made by the ex- 
perienced live stock men, the buyers 
and others at the conference were 
summarized in a concluding talk by 
Mr. Charles Brandt, formerly chief 
of the federal bureau of markets. He 
said that: Producers should apply 
the modern methods of castration and 
docking, should feed lambs in such 
a way as to put them in proper con- 
dition before sending them to market, 
and should get together in co-opera- 
tive associations as far as possible to 
exchange information and regulate 

:shipments so as to avoid gluts; 
Country buyers and shippers should 
develop the smaller markets, should 
grade according to quality required in 
the different markets and should find 
some way of conditioning lambs of 
poor quality before putting them on 
the market; Packers and wholesalers 
should reduce shipments of dressed 
lambs from the west when supplies 
are large in the Jersey City yards, 
and should follow reports of the rail- 
roads on shipments and support the 
market during heavy runs; Retailers 
should feature lamb in their stores 
during the glut period and should give 
consumers the benefit of lower whole- 
sale prices in order that consumption 
might follow increased supply. 


Trend of the Markets 


Fruit—The first Hudson river 
beaches and plums were received dur- 
ing the week, mostly small and im- 

. Mature. Peaches opened at 50@60c 

Per 14 qt basket and plums at 40@50c 
.. Per 4 qt basket. On July 26 peaches 
Tanged from 25c@$1.00 per basket 
and plums 40@60c. 

_Early variety apples and pears con- 
tinued to sell slowly on account of 
Small size. On July 26 apples brought 
from 75c to $2.25 per bu basket. 
Clapp’s Favorite pears brought $2.75 
@3.50 per bu for best stock and Belles 
] $1.75 @ 2.25. 

Berries from the Hudson valley 
showed a wide range in quality and 
condition. On July 26 red raspberries 
brought 15@20c p pt, blackcaps, 10 
¢ @12c p pt, blackberries 22@30c per 
a. Red currants brought 10@15e¢ 
_ Per qt, Gosseberries 10@15c per at. 





” 


Vegetables—Receipts of peas on 
July 24 were the heaviest in four 
years. 33 cars were received from 
up-state N Y and one from Califor- 
nia. The bulk brought 50c@$1.00 per 
bu., some as low as 25c per bu. and 
fancy stock as high as $1.75. Although 
later supplies were lighter, the mar- 
ket continued dull and weak as ar- 
rivals continued poor. On July 26 
central N. Y. peas brought $1.75 @2.00 
per bu. basket for best stock, ordin- 
ary, $1.00@1.50, poor 50c. Western 
N. Y.’s brought $1.25 @1.75. 

Lettuce declined 25@75c per crate 
July 26. Considerable stock con- 
tinued leafy and light. Western N. Y. 
lettuce sold at 75c@$1.25 per crate on 
July 26; Fulton, 75c@$1.75; Oswego, 
$1.25@2.00; Orange County, 50c@ 
$1.25. N. Y. state lettuce brought 
$1.50 @1.75 in Boston and $1.00 @$1.65 
in Philadelphia. 


The season’s first Hudson river to- 
matoes arrived during the week. A 
few sales were made on July 26 at 
40@50c per 12 qt. basket. L. I. stock 
in 20 qt crates brought $1@1.50 best 
stock. N. J. stock sold at 50@75c 


grades on July 26 were about $2 per 
ton less than the week previous. The 
market on rye straw also closed weak. 
Several cars of new crop hay from 
Ohio arrived during the week and 
brought $24@28 per ton. Old rye 
straw sold at $22 per ton, $2 less 
than new straw. 


Live Stock—All live stock declined 
somewhat during the week. The fol- 
lowing prices supplement those given 
in the table: 

Cows, common $1.50; heavy canners $1.80 
@2.25; fleshy $3.75@4.70; fat, $4.75@5. 
LAMES, southern springers, '$12@13.75: 
prime state choice, $10@11; yearling, $8@9. 
SHEEP, choice wethers $5@6; choice ewes 
$4.50@4.75. H 5 


J heavy, $11.25@ 11.50, 
roughs, $9@9.25. 

FEEDS—Buffalo Market—Carloads f. o. 
b. in 100 Ib. sacks, per ton: Gluten feed, 
$33.55@33.75; Cottonseed meal 36%, $41@ 
41.50; Cottonseed meal 43% $47.25@47.50: 
Oil meal 30% to 31% local billed, $45.00@ 
45.50; Dried Brewers’ grains 32; 
Standard spring bran, $22.75@23.25; Hard 
@vinter bran, $22.75@23.25; Standard spring 
middlings $25@25.50; Choice flour mid- 
glings, 75@29; White hominy, $29.75@ 


GRAIN—The following were the cash 
grain quotations on July 25: 

At New York No. 2 red wheat $1.27 per 
bu; No. 2 hard winter $1.29; No. 2 mixed 
durum $1.28; Corn No. 2, mixed 82c; white 


“> 





Quotations from 


The following are the prices at 
interest just now to eastern farmers, 


Eggs, Nearbys (Per doz.) 
‘Hennery Whites (Bxtras or top 
BUC) cccccccccrcccssessccccccceses 
irst to extra firsts (inclusive.).. 
Gathered Whites, firsts to ex. firsts. 
Whites, undergrades .............. ° 
- Hennery browns & mixed col., ext. 
Gathered browns & mixed col., ext. 
Western fresh candled 
Butter, (Per Ib.) 
Creamery, 92 SCOTE .......eeeeeee ee 
State dairy, fine to fancy 


Hay and Straw, (Per ton) 
Timothy No. 3 (large bales) 
Timothy No. 2 (large bales)........ 
Shipping Hay (large bales) 
Fancy light clover mixed 
Rye Straw No. 1 (new) 
Gas GEIR BO, Beccccscccsccsccccses 

Live Poultry, Express lots (Per Ib.) 
Fowls, col. & leg. (5 Ibs. and over). 
Roosters 
Broilers, fancy colored .. 

Live Stock, (Per Ib) 
Calves, good to medium 


eee ee eeene 


eee eeeeeeeees 


Ree eee sera seeeeee 


eee teene « 


Bulls, common to good ......... sees 
Lambs, common to good ........ eee 
Sheep, common to good ewes....... 
Hogs, Yorkers ..ccccccese Scccecce 





Good to prime .......e-eeeeee doece 


Eastern Markets 
which farm products of special 
sold on July 26: 
New York Buffalo Philadelphia 
38@40c 
BES 31@33¢ 
31@33 
27@30 
36@38 
28@35 22429 
27@28 27@28 
B4@3AUYZ Ba@a3T 35c 
33@34 23494 
30@32 290@82 
$21.00 23.00 $16,50@18.50 
25.008 27.00 21.00 22.00 
18.00@ 19.00 17.00@18.90 
27.00@28.00 .50@20.5¢ 
27.00@ 19.50@20.50 
15.00 
234 260 24 27e 28a 28c 
13 18@17 16@18 
28@32 33@35 33@35 
121214 12 
3@4 314@54 
og? rt 
1134@12% 1114@11% 








for early varieties and $1.00@1.25 for 
lates. 

Potatoes fluctuated during the week 
with rise and fall of receipts. On 
July 26 prices were about 25c less 
per bbl thay the previous week. Best 
Virginia cobblers No. 1 brought $2 
@2.35 per bbl. A carload of old crop 
Long Island potatoes brought 75c per 
165 pound sack, whereas, new crop 
L. I.,potatoes sold at $2.75@3.00 per 
165 pound sack. Eastern-shore Va. 
potatoes are still the dominating fac- 
tor in eastern markets but N. J. cob- 
biers are now moving heavily and 
Green Mountains and Giants are ex- 
pected soon. L. I. potatoes are re- 
ported to be retarded somewhat by 
blight. 

Dairy Products—Receipts of butter 
showed a gradual decrease last week 
from the June peak. Compared with 
last year, they are still very large. 
The N. Y. city market is weak and 
prices declined about 1@1%c per 
pound. Prices are 74%4@8c per Ib. 
lower than a year ago. 

The cheese market held steady with 
only slight declines. Prices in N. Y 
on July 26 were: 

Whole milk, short held, specials, colored 
or white flats 2012@21c; fresh specials 19% 
@20%c; average run 18}4@19c; fair to good 
17%4@18e: lower grades 164@17c; SWISS 
Cheese, fancy 35@37%c; No. 1, 31@38c; No. 
2, 20@27c per Ib. 

Eggs and Poultry—The egg market 
continues very irregular bordering on 
a demoralized condition as receipts 
are in excess of demands. Nearby 
white and brown eggs of strictly fancy 
quality are in light supply and prices 
for this stock hold firm. All other 
and lower grades are selling at from 
27@32c per dozen. On July 26 na- 
tional cold storage holdings and re- 
ceipts since January ist are much in 
excess of 1921 for the same period. 
Only producers of the very fanciest 
quality of eggs will be able to escape 
the keen competition of heavy sup- 
plies this year. 

Receipts of broilers were heavier 
during the week and prices werel @ 2c 
lower than the week previous. 

Hay—Receipts were liberal during 
the week. The market closed dull 
with all grades of hay except timothy 
No. 1 accumulating. Prices of lower 





oats, No. 2, 46e; No. 3, 45c; rye 93c; barley 
malting T6@0«c. 

At Chicago No, 2, red wheat $1.09% per 
bu; white corn No. 2, 64@64%; yellow corn 
No. 3, 63:54@64% ; white oats, No. 2, 334@ 
37; No. 3, 32354@34%4. 





New York’s Parasitic Markets 
(Continued from page 90) 


form of the markets a few weeks ago, 
the organized speculators sent around 
a petition directed to Edwin J. O’Mal- 
ley, Commissioner of Markets, and 
which in substance requested that the 
markets be left as they are. Every 
last speculator signed the petition, and 
a lot of the farmers—but who wouldn’t 
sign his name on a dotted line when 
three gangsfers stand poised ready for 
a pitch and tumble fight. There’s one 
active farmer, Pete Hall of Flushing, 
L. I., whose name appeared on the 
petition and he'll take affidavit that 
he never put it there. 


Nero Had Music, Also 

Then what happened? The specu- 
lators staged a big party in Wallabout 
Market, where Commissioner O’Mal- 
ley was to speak upon the wonders of 
his market system and upon how t’-e 
satisfied farmers, in token of the good 
work, had petitioned that the markets 
be left alone. The speculators hired 
and paid for a brass band, and under 
the pleasing strains of martial music, 
the Commissioner made his talk, while 
men, Whose home addresses are un- 
known, moved continuously through 
the assemblage! Is the system of 
handling farmers’ markets rotten? 

No wonder the wrath of decent men, 
farmers, city folk or wherever they 
are, is descending upon such an out- 


rage. The buck of this situation in 
New York city is descending upon 
Commissioner O’Malley, who must 


awaken his friends in politics from 
their Rip Van Winkle sleep; the days 
of the old political ring have gone. 
The public market department in 
New York city shall handle the mar- 
kets legally for the farmers under the 
city ordinance, or the matter goes out 
of their hands. The farmers around 
New York are technically and legally 
set to win their fight, and if they 
stick together they cannot be stopped. 













Farm Products 


E WILL MARKET practically an 
W"FARM PRODUCT for you We will 
turn it all into cash as quickly as pos- 
sible, at full market value for the quality 
consigned, and mail check to you as soon 
as sold. 

_ Absolutely all moneys received for con- 
signor’s goods less transportation charges 
(unless aoe and our selling charge will 
be _ remitted. 

Claims for loss or damages will be filed 
thru this office free of charge if you #6 


WEA Poultry, Eggs, 
Dried Beans, Butter, 
— Syrup, Fruit 
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and Vegetables 


any of the above in carlots or less, 5 
selling charge. Shipping directions—284 
Washington St., this city. On all country 
dressed meats, 5% sellin 
shipping directions, West 


kets. 
LIVE STOCK—$1.25 each on cattle, 15c 
each on lambs, 30c each on calves, 2% on 


charge and 
ashington mar- 


hogs. Shipping directions N. Y. Stock- 
yards or Jerce City stockyards. 
HAY AND GRAI —Write for shipping 


directions. Write for free market quota- 
Sone to Department “A” Ask for them 
today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


Established 1856 
Main Office, Dept. “A” 
284 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 
BRANCHES 
DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace 
Ave., West Washington Market, N. Y. 
LIVE STOCK: New York Stock Yards, 
Foot West 60th Street. 
LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, 
Foot West 60th Street. 


BROILER SHIPPERS! 
FOWL SHIPPERS 


The NEW YORK MARKET 
| Is Open to YOU with 
Greater Opportunities 


JAnd Greater Profits 


We water and feed your poultry before 
selling in order to reduce your shrinkage 
incurred in transit. 

PROMPT RETURNS are made. 
GRATES returned immediately, 
OQVICK INFORMATION about our market con- 


ditions, 
baa rhe MOST MONEY FOR YOU I6 OUR 
BATISFY YOURSELF BY SENDING YOUR NEXT 
SHIPMENT TO US. 
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Write us for information pertaining to tages, 
erates and market conditions, 


BERMAN & BAEDECKER, Incorporated 
Commission Merchants 8-30'1 3th Ave., N.Y. 
(Live Poultry Exclusively) 
















A Good Job 
for a Good Man 


WOULD you like to represent a 
strong, well-rated concern in your 
county? This is a real opportunity 
to build up a permanent, profitable 
business of your own, taking orders 
for a standard advertised brand of pure 
cane feeding molasses. Big demand; expe- 
rience not necessary. No capital required; 
no samples to buy. Write for particulars. 


DUNBAR MOLASSES & SYRUP CO. 
80-E Wall Street New York City 
In Business Since 1868 


ALFALFA 


jerthern-grewn American Seed. Free Booklet 7 
en “Success with Alfalfa.’" Have yeu written for our 
new Seed Wheat cataleg? it will pay you te read it. 
Write teday. Mention this paper, please. 


A. H.. HOFFMAN, INC., Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


























Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
for Hay and Straw baling, ete. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. New York 


EGGS WANTED | 


Well packed, evenly graded, Whites and Browns 
" bring bighest’ prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank 


Bonded Commission Merchants, 
152 Reade St., New York. 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 




















Made for ALL cars. Send for estimate. 















State Name and Yeas of car. $7 5 : 

Seietont Tonentoateestt — : 

AUTO TOP CO. ‘4 

PLEASE MENTION a 
AMER 








All power to them! 





ICAN AGRI COR arEsee. 
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It is an interesting fact that this Reo 
Speed Wagon, which enjoys a larger sale 
in cities than all others combined, was 
originally intended for farm service. 


In a word, it was designed and built 
expressly to meet conditions of rural 
hauling. 


There were several trucks of the old 
types that would perform on paved city 
streets. 


But once off the hard, even surface— 

and- loaded as the farmer must load at 

times to get his hauling done—they soon 

went under, or showed an upkeep cost 
° that was excessive. 


We felt that Reo was ideally equipped 
with experience and reputation to under- 
take this job that others shied clear of. 


We knew that certain factors were 
necessary to success. 


First, a rugged, dependable motor with 
a pull like a mule and built to stand grief. 


Over 75,000 








Designed Expressly 
For the Farmer’s Needs 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 



























That Reo Four motor is unquestionably 
the greatest motor ever built—bar none. 


After more than ten years in service 
there is none to dispute that. 





PRICES 


Chassis must be just as rugged—cap- 
able of standing up under excessive 
overloads and on all kinds of roads. 


Other body types are 
obtainable mounted 
upon the standard 


Speed Wagon chassis at 
— the following prices: 

Transmission, clutch, gears, axles, steer- Cat Banenes 
ing gear—all must have stamina to (Illustrated) - $1375 
+43 Canopy Express 1375 

meet an ndition. 

as __ “ Stock Rack - 1400 
= Carry All - - 1400 
Speed too was essential if the truck were Double Deck - 1400 
to pay for itself in saving of time, of Stake Body - 1400 
Grain Body - 1425 


men, and horses. 
Chassis only *1185 


Reo Passenger Car 
Models 
Six-Cyl. Light 7- 
Pass. Touring Car $1595 
New Reo Phaeton 1745 


This Speed Wagon does all that, and in 
addition, pays a handsome profit by get- 
ting your produce or stock to market in 
perfect condition, and early enough to 


guarantee you top prices. Chen. Coe= “38 
. ReoSedan_ - 2435 
For all loads ranging from a quarter- Reo Tazieah— 
ton to a ton-and-a-quarter. Complete - 2150 
All prices F. O. B. Lansing, 
Plus Federal Tax 


A lighter truck will not do your work— 
nor will it prove as economical as this 
Reo Speed Wagon. 


Now In Use 


Write for Catalog 

















